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“Take big pleasure where and when you can,” says a line 
from a ubiquitous cigarette commercial. 


* Our cover kitten—cat on a hot tin—has joined the ranks 
of springtime sun worshippers. 


This is the time of year when the roofs of college dorms, 
flat rocks by lazy creeks, sun chairs and convertibles and gar- 
bage can lids are basked upon by myriads of God’s creatures. 

While blood is thinning and skin is browning (or burn- 
ing) and the aching muscles of winter are unknotting, it’s a 
good time to plan the months ahead. For kitten or chrysalis 
this is no problem. Kitten will become cat and caterpillar will 
become butterfly. But what will we become? 

Eventually our cat-napper will wake up and scamper 
away to do whatever cats are supposed to do. When we climb 
out of our sun-chair or convertible, or off our favorite sun- 
drenched spot, will we be doing whatever humans are sup- 
posed to do? 


The Christian’s big pleasure should prepare him for the 


big job of Christian living. 
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ADDRESS CHANGE AND RENEWALS 


should be sent to: Luther League of America, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. Please allow four weeks for the 
change to be effective. To insure accuracy, send your 


present address sticker and your new address. 


by OLIVER ANDRESEN 


NEECODAM 


A student of mine named Jules and his brother Claude used to 
visit their French great-grandmother every summer in Connecticut. 
Rather than having a good time, they usually had two weeks of terror. 
Their great-grandmother’s house was haunted. The ghost’s name was 
Nicodemus, or ‘““Neecodam’’ as Great-Grandmother with her French 
accent would say. “Neecodam” lived in the basement. 

Every time Jules and Claude wanted to have some fun in the 
library where they waited for dinner, Great-Grandmother would rush 
into the room in her red velvet housecoat and hush them into silence. 
Then while they held their breath, wide-eyed with terror, Great-Grand- 
mother would point to the radiator which would bubble, or to the 
basement door where they could hear the sound of soft steps coming 
up the stairs, or to the huge tree by the porch where ‘‘Neecodam” 
would whisper their names when the wind blew. If they weren’t quiet, 
Great-Grandmother explained, ‘‘Neecodam’’ would take them away to 
a world of furnaces and piles of coal, and they'd never be heard from 
again. 

A Every morning Jules and Claude had breakfast with Great-Grand- 
mother in her bedroom at eight o’clock. Great-Grandmother would 
have breakfast on a tray in bed where she leaned against a large pile 
of pillows while sipping her orange juice wtih a raw egg in it. Jules and 
Claude ate their oatmeal on a card table by her side. If they began to 
talk too much, Great-Grandmother would point to the small, square 
clothes-shoot on the wall by her dressing table. The clothes-shoot led 
directly to the basement. She would say, ““Neecodam’’ would hop right 
up that clothes-shoot and take them away if they didn’t quiet down. 
Then Jules and Claude would hold their breath and listen. Sure enough 
there would be a creak or a knock in the clothes-shoot which showed 
that “Neecodam” was half way up already. i 

Jules and Claude slept in the attic. The same clothes-shoot ended 
behind a little square door in their room. One evening Jules and Claude 


were having a particularly hard time getting to sleep. The high summer 
sun had not set yet. Before they knew it, they were being considerably 
noisier than they had dared to be before. 

Suddenly Claude slapped a hand to his mouth and pointed to the 
door of the clothes-shoot. Sure enough, very distinctly they heard the 
calling of their names. It was ‘‘Neecodam”’ all right because he said 
so—and if there was any more nonsense he’d be up to get them for 
sure. 

Claude jumped into bed right away. But Jules was determined to 
defend himself. In the corner of the room where the ceiling slanted 
to the floor was a large metal bucket to catch the drippings from a 
small leak in the roof when it rained. The bucket had only a little 
water in it. Jules carried it to the bathroom and filled it to the brim. 
His banging it against the washstand created so much noise that by the 
time he was back, ‘"Neecodam” was shouting up the clothes-shoot again. 

This time “Neecodam’’ sounded so very irritated and threatening 
that Jules decided to attack. Opening the little door, he sloshed the 
water down the clothes-shoot. There was a scream of French invectives. 

The next think they knew, Great-Grandmother was coming up 
the stairs. She was wearing an old blue housecoat rather than her 
favorite red one, and her hair was wrapped in a towel. Without a 
word she dragged Jules out of bed and began to whale the daylights 
out of him. Then she started on Claude. Hadn’t she better stop all that 
racket, Jules suggested, so that ““Neecodam’” would not come after them ? 
At that Great-Grandmother let go of Claude and began to beat Jules 

all over again. 
| But Jules said he didn’t mind much. Great-Grandmother was old 
and couldn’t hit very hard, and besides he never worried about 
‘“Neecodam”’ after that. He had never known such fear as he had for 
‘Neecodam.” But because he stood up to him, Jules found he was no 
longet: afraid of ““Neecodam” nor—frankly—of any one else since. 


2900 Queen Lane is for most people merely the middle part of the addres: 
to which they write when they want LLA materials. To over 345 people 
representing 8 church agencies, it is the place where they spend one 
third of their current lives. Our offices fal the second floor at arrow 
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ideas that worked 


Six Plays for 260 


Despite cold, stormy weather, an 
udience of 260 people witnessed what 
; considered one of the most success- 
al talent nights Stratford conference, 
‘anada, Luther League has ever had. 

Host league was Trinity, Tavistock. 
‘he program, a variety of six plays, 
vas held in the Tavistock memorial 
all. 

The plays were ‘Michael,’ Trinity, 
‘avistock, directed by Robert Krug; 
And the World Shall Hate You,” 
edeemer, London, written by Rev. 
7. Becker; “Itching to Get Hitched,” 
Jew Hamburg, with Margaret Forler, 
irector; “Squaring It with the Boss,” 
Jorth Easthope, with Mrs. Austin 
chmidt, director; ‘“The Divine Mir- 
cle,” Phillipsburg, Grace, directed by 
foward Herrle; and “Let’s Make Up,” 
tratford, directed by Grace Weitzel. 


Mid-East for Wetaskiwin 
“Middle East Mission” was the 
neme of the Wetaskiwin District Lu- 
ner League rally held in St. Peter’s 
utheran Church, Patience, Alberta, 
‘tanada, on Sunday, January 18. 
\.C.L.L. missions secretary Lorraine 
fittelstadt planned it. 

Opening devotions were led by 
fenry Lange, member of the host 


league. There followed a series of talks 
providing the group with information 
about the Middle East. Lorraine Mit- 
telstadt gave a bird’s-eye view of the 
lands and people of the Middle-East. 
Erich Berendt dealt with the historical 
background for present economic and 
political unrest in these lands. Pas- 
tor Bert L. Zemke covered briefly the 
work of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion in the Holy Land. Sister Eliza- 
beth Hess gave a sketch of the major 
religious obstacle to Christian mis- 
sions: Mohammedanism. 

After a brief question period, the 
group was urged to organize and con- 
duct mission studies in the local con- 
gregations. 

When all had eaten their fill, Lor- 
raine Mittelstadt helped leaguers work 
off the excess pounds with games— 
both active and passive. When all 
were “out of puff,” Sister Elizabeth 
introduced a singing game to help tune 
up their voices for the sing-song to 
follow. This was led by Erich Berendt. 
Then we viewed the new mission film: 
Mid-East Profile. 
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Accordionist Wins Talent Show 


A talent show, the first event of the 
newly-formed North Penn District Lu- 
ther League (MOP), was held in 
Little Zion Indianfield, Earlington, 
with 220 Luther Leaguers in attend- 
ance. 


Howard Urbanchuk, a sophomore 
from Central Bucks high school, 
opened the show, and found himself 
the winner of the talent division after 
eighteen other acts tried in vain to 
pick up the fast pace he set as the 
show starter. In a deft, easy manner, 
he parlayed five years of weekly ac- 
cordion lessons into a championship 
performance on “‘Lichtensteiner Polka” 
and “‘Lady of Spain.” 


The runner-up to Urbanchuk’s ac 
cordion artistry was a petite league: 
from the host league, Mary Jane Schu 
ler. A seventh grader at Soudertor 
High School, she offered a pleasing 
‘Valse’ on the piano to carry off sec. 
ond prize in the talent division. 

The host league romped off with 
more honors as its talent division run- 
nerup teamed with a_ schoolmate. 
Donna Heimback, to capture top hon- 
ors in the novelty division with a 
provocative pantomime to ‘‘Muscrat 
Ramble.” 


The Leaguers from St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church, Quakertown, had a prob- 
lem: nobody wanted to enter his in- 
dividual talent in the show. When 
somebody suggested that everybody 
get into the act, it was only a matter 
of minutes until a clever skit, ‘The 
Passing Year,” was born. Leaguers 
were costumed as representative figures 
for each month of the year, and the 
judges rewarded their creative efforts 
with second prize in the novelty di- 
vision. 

Other acts included vocalists and vo- 
cal groups, piano solos, comedians, 
and a puppet show. 


1959 Welcomed in Clairton 

The league of Clairton Lutheran 
Church welcomed 1959 in with a com- 
bined New Year’s Eve watch service 
and party. The youth groups of near- 
by churches were invited with a total 
of 55 present. 

The service was first. Then came 
games, dancing, and at mid-night 
plenty of horns, hats, confetti, and 
streamers. Of course, what New Year 
would be complete without sauerkraut 
and wieners, 


ritual. On arriving at home, she found the prayer book, plus assorted holy 
pictures, floating among the vegetables in the pot, which bubbled merrily on 


the stove. 


Perfect Day for Snow Ball 


On January 11 Luther Leaguers of 
Jamilton Conference (Canada) began 
heir “Winter Snow Ball Day’ with 
a morning Service in the cold (Temp. 
12°) dining hall at Camp Edgewood. 
Pastor Lindeman’s sermon was directed 
especially to the young people and the 
sermon’s “‘sports’” theme fitted per- 
fectly with the Sports Day. 

The leaguers pulled out the lunches 
they brought with them (frozen sand- 
wiches?) and drank plenty of hot 
chocolate. ; 

After lunch, the leaguers bravely 
ventured outdoors (it was a beautiful 
Jay) to participate in the outdoor 
skating and tobogganing. Everyone had 
a tremendous time outdoors and other 
-han a few washed faces, a bleeding 
aose, and torn slacks, no casualties 
were suffered. 

By this time, these leaguers began 
-lamouring about the dining hall, again 
complaining of hunger pains. So the 
Guelph leaguers calmed them down 
2y serving a hot supper of wieners 
and beans, hot rolls, butter (frozen) 
and more hot chocolate. Attendance 


Worshippers at a Mass in a Roman Catholic church in France were horri- 
fied when a woman’s voice was heard, in a tremulous, semi-Gregorian style, 
chanting: “O, my Sunday dinner.’’ Coming, as it did, in the midst of the peti- 
tions, the choir did an extra ‘Kyrie,’ before realizing that the soprano was 
not a falsetto. As the worshippers craned their necks, the woman rushed from 
the church to her home. Later, it was discovered, that she had entered the 
church for worship, only to find that her purse did not contain her prayerbook, 
but, instead, a paper-wrapped piece of beef. Realizing that in her haste to get 
to church, she had popped her prayer book in the stew and put the beef in her 
bag, she had involuntarily raised her voice aloud amidst the solemnities of the 
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was approximately 95 heads and they 
hailed from St. Paul’s, Galt; Faith, 
Grace, and Transfiguration, Hamilton; 
St. Peter’s, Preston; St. Luke’s, Ridge- 
way; and St. Paul’s, Guelph. 

When supper was over these very 
tired—but happy—leaguers prepared 
to depart for home, all voicing the 
same sentiment—‘‘We had a wonder- 
ful time but we're headed for our 
warm beds!” 


South Carolina Ticks 

South Carolina Luther Leagues have 
been keeping busy with a variety of 
projects and programs. 

A toy drive was held by St. Paul’s, 
Aiken. Toys were repaired, painted, 
and turned over to the local welfare 
department for distribution to needy 
families. 

Bethany, Newberry, cleaned the 
church yard, raking leaves and burn- 
ing trash. Eleven leaguers from Bethel, 
White Rock, gave the youth building 
a thorough cleaning. Good Shepherd 
leaguers, Columbia, are planning to re- 
pair damaged Sunday school hymnals 
at one of their regular league meet- 
ings. 
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Advent league, Charleston Heights, 
had a penny parade. The money re- 
ceived through these special gifts of 
pennies was used to pay the remainder 
of their pledge to the Franke home 
building fund. 

St. Stephen’s, Lexington, has had 
such programs as “Name that Tune” 
and ““Tic-Tac-Bible.’’ Both of these 
were quiz type programs and all 
leaguers got an opportunity to parti- 
cipate. Another program was called 
“Let's Look at Ourselves.” Each 
leaguer was to look into a mirror and 
think seriously about what he saw. 

Ascension, Columbia, presented 
“Christ Needs Your Hands,” a flan- 
nelgraph presentation with a steward- 
ship emphasis. To entertain the young 
couples of the church, the Bethlehem- 
Leesville leaguers gave a program en- 
titled ““He Leadeth Me,” and also con- 
ducted the songspiration and games. 

Redeemer, Charleston, sponsors a 
church service once a month at which 
they study the new service. One eve- 
ning the league had a Quaker wor- 
ship service, 

Recently leaguers from Incarnation, 
Columbia, invited all charter members 
to an informal service. A corsage or 
boutonniere was presented to each 
charter member. 


CV Scholarship to Korean 


Hong Yup Chi, a junior at Lenoir 
Rhyne College, is the recipient of a 
$200 Christian Vocation scholarship 
which was given by the Luther League 
of North Carolina. Chi’s never-failing 
smile has helped him make many 
friends at L.R.C. where he is major- 
ing in biology. 

Chi is originally from Seoul, Korea. 
Before coming to Lenoir Rhyne, he 
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worked as an interpreter in the Ai 
Police Squadron of the U.S. 49th 
Fighter Bomber Wing in Korea. 
During this time a Lenoir Rhyne 
graduate became acquainted with him 
and was impressed with his all-round 
good qualities and ambition to study 
in the United States. A number of 
other American servicemen, including 
a Lutheran chaplain, became interested 
in Chi. Through the efforts of this 
group a speaker in the United States 


was secured for him and funds raised 
to send him to Lenoir Rhyne. Since 
coming to Lenoir Rhyne, he has joined 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in 
Hickory. 

In June, 1957, Chi became ill and 
spent some time as a patient at the 
T.B. Sanatorium in Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. Last fall he resumed 
his studies at Lenoir Rhyne. 

After his schooling in the U. S., he 
plans to return to his native land and 
be of service in some way to his war- 
torn country. 


This and That 


Another league has been born! 
vangelical Lutheran Church of Our 
edeemer, organized in Kalamazoo, 
fichigan, in 1957 by the Board of 
merican Missions and Michigan 
mod, approved the constitution and 
‘ganization of a Luther League in 
1c congregation. The officers were in- 
alled January 18. 

Miss Bertha Lange, missionary un- 
2t appointment to India, is the second 
ember of the Luther League at St. 
eter’s, Patience, Alberta, Canada, to 
ater missionary service since | the 
ague organized twenty years ago. 
Five of St. John’s, Winnipeg, Mani- 
»ba, Canada, leaguers spent the 
thristmas Day afternoon caroling for 
ie older members of the congrega- 
‘on. 

| Woodstock, Canada, Luther Leag- 
ers planned, cut out, painted, and 
arnished plywood figures of the na- 
wity scene for a display in front of 
ie church. They have also started a 
Jung people’s choir. 

Holding their annual Christmas so- 
sal 25 leaguers met at St. Peter’s 
urch, Stratford, Canada, in Decem- 
er. The group visited 18 shut ins, 
inging Christmas carols and giving 
aem good cheer boxes which were 
jacked by the women of the church. 


Wisconsin Officers’ Conference 
It’s all over for this year but you 
in be sure that 356 Wisconsin officers 
se looking forward to the next one! 
lhe Wisconsin state officers’ confer- 
ace was held on January 17 at St. 
uke’s Lutheran Church in Waukesha. 
Displays covered everything from 
1e 5-Divisions to CU at CU and the 
vadger Leaguer. After the displays 
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were viewed and the room was empty, 
the main session started. It was led 
off by a mock Luther League meet- 
ing at which the state officers did 
things the wrong way (boy, they did 
a terrific job!) to show the leaguers 
common mistakes in an average league 
meeting. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion by a panel consisting of three 
presidents from various sections of the 
state and was moderated by LLA 
Chuck Lewis. 


Following this there were reports 
of the 5-point secretaries and also 
those of the CU at CU, RAY, and 
Badger Leaguer chairman. After these 
reports there was supper! After plenty 
of chicken and singing the leaguers 
were ready for the final presentation 
given by Chuck Lewis. 


The Church Enlarged 


Each year nearly 150 college and 
seminary students give leadership to 
a “Christian ministry in the national 
parks.’’ Students work in the park con- 
cessions during the week and give 
leadership in worship services on 
Sunday. Interested students should 
write to Christian Ministry in the Na- 
tional Parks, Room 96, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Lutherans in America donated more 
than two and a half million pounds 
of used clothing during Lutheran 
World Relief’s Thanksgiving clothing 
appeal, 1958. Largest amount gathered 
in any one locality was 149,333 pounds 
which came from the greater Chicago 
area. 

Baptized membership of the ULCA 
as of January 1, 1958, was 2,395,611, 
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an increase of 60,259 over the previous 
year or an increase of 1,302,997 since 
its organization 40 years ago. 

The rising trend of the Roman 
Catholic Church is one of three major 
trends in American life that will play 
a large part in the events of 1959, 
in the opinion of Dr. Robert E. Van 
Deusen, Washington, D.C., a Protes- 
tant expert on national affairs. One 
of the ways in which the growth in 


influence was revealed in 1958 was thi 
generous coverage given by press 
radio, and television to the death anc 
election of the Pope and the enlarge 
ment of the College of Cardinals. Is 
contrast to this was Washington’s larg 
est television station’s refusal to shov 
the Martin Luther film because it wa 
“too controversial.” Another indica 
tion was the success of Roman Cath 
olic candidates at the polls in Novem 
ber. 


LETTERS FROM A PRESIDENT 


The state/synodical Luther 
League presidents have been asked 
to write brief summaries about 
their s/s activities. We asked them 
to share what they have done, and 
their aims for the future. 


IOWA 


Larry Holihan, 5639 Beyer, Friley 
Hall, LSC, Ames, lowa 


The Luther League of Iowa is lo- 
cated in “Indian country.’ But its ap- 
proach to the Gospel is modernized. 

We in the Luther League of Iowa 
are very proud of our local leagues. 
Out of forty-three churches in the 
Iowa synod, we have thirty-seven or- 
ganized leagues. And, we hope to or- 
ganize the other six during this year. 
In these thirty-seven leagues we have 
1,100 members. 

In the past two years the Luther 
League of Iowa has initiated many new 
programs. For example, we were one 
of the first synods in the LLA to em- 
ploy the “state caravan’”’ idea. Under 
our program, the ‘‘Prairie Schooner,” 
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we have been sending “wagoneers’ 
to churches for four years. The pro 
gram is financed entirely by contribu 
tions from local churches. 

We want our program to be o 
spiritual value, yet realistic. Our ain 
this year is to place in every leaguer’ 
heart the true meaning of the Gospel 
We are doing this through a Steward 
ship emphasis of our total life 11 
dedication to God. 

I think the most outstanding part 
of our program are the cell group anc 
the evangelism retreat programs. 

Our ‘‘Psalt’’ (Prairie Schooner anc 
Leadership Training) conference ha 
been one of the chief means we hav 
used to transmit the message of thi 
Gospel in meaningful language to th 
leaguers. This fall conference present 
the program of the Church to th 
leaguers through actual participatior 
and planning on the part of th 
leaguers. They lead the sessions, pre 
sent the devotionals, and plan th 
recreation. This gives them experienc 
and practical ideas to carry back t 
their own churches, and enables then 
to put the program to work. 


To help carry out this challenging 
rogram we have enlisted the help of 
ll interested young people in our 
ynod. In addition to our young 
eople, our clerical adviser, the Rev. 
ohn Hartzell, has been of tremendous 
ervice to us. Probably our biggest en- 
ouragement has come from Dr. Beil, 
owa synod president, who sees the 
srrific potential the Luther League 
as as an auxiliary of the church. 

Of course, no organization can flour- 
sh «without the help of the local 
sague and the local leaguers. The high 
uality of our local league officers, and 
he local league members, are the most 
ignificant factor in the success of our 
rogram. 


PITTSBURGH 


June Burger, 910 Wellesley Ave- 
ue, Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania 


First of all, let’s get some facts 
traight—Pittsburgh synod covers a 
ot more territory than just Pittsburgh. 
t stretches from Wheeling, W. Va. 
9 Erie, Pa.—from Johnstown, Pa. to 
“oungstown, Ohio. We have approxi- 
qately 150 leagues and 2300 leaguers 
yhich make up six conferences. 

In telling you of our activities we 
vould like to begin with September of 
58 with an officers’ conference at 
‘amp Lutherlyn for all conference ex- 
cutive committee members. (Each 
onference has a full executive com- 
jittee and our synodical league works 
rimarily through them in order to 
each the local leaguers.) 

Also in September our SHARE'’rs 
ttended a briefing session. SHARE 
Serve, Help, and Relay Enthusiasm) 
; our synodical caravaning program. 
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A third September item was the 
youth rally, sponsored by the synodi- 
cal youth committee. 

In October over 1000 leaguers gath- 
ered at Thiel College for a fun day. 

This year we are trying quarterly 
meetings with local league officers and 
advisors on a conference level. These 
programs are developed by the confer- 
ence presidents and synodical president 
and then carried out by the conference 
executive committees. They last about 
21-3 hours. Thus far, stewardship and 
topic presentation have been empha- 
sized. 

Each of our conferences has a fall 
event—either a banquet with an eve- 
ning service or a convention. “Christ, 
Personally Yours’ was the theme of 
these six events. 

We had a work camp at the Luth- 
eran service society in Pittsburgh (site 
of 1959 LLA work camp) during the 
first weekend in February. Four of our 
conferences had Pre-Lenten or Lenten 
Sunday evening services using the 
theme ‘Seek First His Kingdom.” 

In the spring many of our leaguers 
headed for Camp Lutherlyn for a pro- 
gram under the theme of “The Up- 
ward Call of God.” These weekends 
take place over a period of six weeks, 
whereby every other weekend two of 
the conferences are at camp. The con- 
ferences work together on this program 
so that it is the same all three week- 
ends. 

In April our youth committee spon- 
sored six confirmand rallies—one in 
each conference. Our Passavant leag- 
uers will also have their turn at Camp 
Lutherlyn in May for an overnight 
program. On May 3 all conferences 
will hold their spring convention. The 
theme will be ‘Lord, Teach Us to 
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Pray.” We have plans for a retreat 
program in June. Our own convention 
is scheduled for Thiel College, August 
9-14. We are working on a stewardship 
emphasis. During the year our con- 
ferences have a variety of other events. 

One of the best things that is de- 
veloping in our synod is a closer re- 
lationship between the — synodical 
league and the synod. This is being 
accomplished through the youth com- 
mittee. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ina Roof, Newberry College, 
Newberry, South Carolina 


The Luther League of South Caro- 
lina is made up of 2038 leaguers repre- 
senting 110 churches. 

As president I head a 22 person 
executive committee which includes 
in addition to the elected officers and 
divisional chairmen, the conference 
chairmen, publicity and publications 
chairmen, statistics chairmen, conven- 
tion program chairmen, parish educa- 
tion representative and leadership 
training chairmen, as well as_ the 
synodical pastoral advisor and the 
synodical director of Christian educa- 
tion. This committee meets in session 
six times a year. 

Each chairman reaches the local 
league through three or four letters 
a year. The corresponding conference 
chairmen serve as the state chairmen’s 
committee, and they help in planning 
the year’s program. 

The local league is also reached 
through newsletters. The publicity 
and publications chairman publishes 
a newspaper semi-annually. The presi- 
dent and synodical director of educa- 
tion publish a letter each month. 
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We have a system of synodical cara- 
vaning called LE Vi teams. The name 
is derived from League Visitors. There 
are 49 leaguers serving on teams. This 
year’s emphasis is program planning. 

Our five conferences meet twice a 
year. The spring meeting is a business 
meeting for electing officers and trans- 
acting all necessary business and an 
inspirational worship service. The fall 
meeting is a conference workshop 
meeting for a week-end. For example, 
the fall workshops this year reached 
a total of 359 leaguers who carried the 
information back to the local leagues. 

The LLSC has a very successful 
financial set up. We operate on the 
pledge system. The finance committee 
sends out many ideas on stewardship 
promotion. A set of slides explaining 
the budget is made available to local 
leagues. 

The social action committee plans a 
state work camp each year. It has been 
held at the Franke home (where the 
LLA work camp was held last year). 


The LLSC meets in convention for 
four days each year. We have about 
500 at each convention. The conven- 
tions gets off to an inspirational be- 
ginning by a state-wide youth rally 
which is attended by over 2000 youth. 
The 1960 convention will be cele- 
brated as the 50th anniversary. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Roy Oswald, 1400 8th Street, 
East, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 


The great big Peanut—Yes—that's 
exactly what the Luther League of 
Western Canada is—a great big pea- 


iut. This Luther League—which is the 
Oth smallest synodical Luther League 
n L.L.A—is approximately three 
imes the size of Texas. The active 
aember list tips the scale at 456. Our 
eagues are spread out like the stars 
nm the universe, and any attempt at 
onference or synodical executive meet- 
ngs requires a major expedition on the 
nart of the leaguers. 

Western Canada is divided into 
hree conferences which, due to dis- 
ance, are far more powerful and ac- 
ive than the synodical league. 


Alberta is the Western Canada 
tronghold, holding the majority of 
he 456 members. Leagues are scat- 
ered over a distance of 150 miles 
with Edmonton at the centre of this 
diameter. 


Saskatchewan just barely reaches the 
three figure bracket with its 18 
Recones, which are so spread out that 
t must be redivided into three federa- 
ions if any sort of inter-league con- 
act is to be made. Each of these fed- 
erations covers a distance of approxi- 
mately 100 miles. 

Manitoba is by far the most for- 
vunate in that it has five active leagues 
ul centered fairly closely around Win- 
fepes- 
_ Great distances makes the Queen’s 
mail our only real means of contact. 
Dur budget practically splits at the 
seams when we hold our one and only 
synodical executive meeting in the 
rear. 

Our great hope for this year is the 
‘ulfillment of a greater and more com- 
orehensive system of education through 
the mail. The Sunday School by Mail 
nas nothing on us since we have a 
cuther League by Mail. Each local 


EVENTS 


league divisional secretary receives be- 
tween two to four letters a month. 

Each division in our synodical Lu- 
ther League consists of a committee of 
four, one member from each province, 
and a synodical chairman. This sys- 
tem is the LLA in miniature since this 
committee meets annually to plan a 
yearly program, the work of which is 
shared by each member of the com- 
mittee. In addition to this, we have 
a section in the monthly synodical 
paper, “Church Messenger,’’ which we 
are using as a vehicle to put across the 
Luther League program. 

Last year’s executive put out a book- 
let called the “Helping Hand,” con- 
taining helpful hints on all phases of 
the Luther League. 

This year we are experimenting with 
a synodical caravan program. We are 
not in a position to sponsor a training 
program, so a closer label to this pro- 
gram is a ‘‘visit’’ by a handful of ex- 
ecutive members. 

This year we have our hopes set 
high for an advisors’ school held in 
cooperation with Augustana in four 
points in Western Canada. Thus far 
our plans call for a two night stand 
at these four points of meeting. 

In closing I would like to say that 
our big peanut has the potential of 
becoming one of the largest support- 
ers of LLA. Some of our local leagues 
are completely free of other organized 
attractions. These leagues could wax 
strong if only the leaguers were prop- 
erly educated as to the Luther League 
program. Our untiring hope is for one 
full-time person who will spike our 
program with personal help. 
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How are you getting to the LLA 
convention this August? Here’s 
how one synodical Luther League 
arranged their trip last time. 


by VERNON SQUIRE 


With the coming of the 1959 LLA 
convention some of us rather reflec- 
‘ively recapture some of that stifling 
100 degree heat which prevailed at 
he Luther League of America Con- 
vention in August 1957. 

But it’s not as much the heat which 

stirs up fond memories of that Kansas 
convention, as it is the recollection of 
he convention and our experiences 
vetting there and back again. Those of 
is traveling from western New York 
went more than one third of the way 
icross our nation, and had as much 
fun doing it as we had at the conven- 
‘ion. 
. Some of our leaguers thought we 
were traveling in style because we had 
yur own railroad coach. For some of 
ur group it was just a little bit of a 
hrill to assemble in the Buffalo sta- 
ion and hear the train announcer call 
yut our group especially and ask us to 
soard the train by following our 
guides. 

Having our own coach for our own 
ise was “the most.” There was no 


concern about disturbing fellow travel- 
ers if we wanted to sing, play some 
games, or just act like normal Luther 
Leaguers. In fact we were able to have 
a church service (because we traveled 
on two Sundays) of our own. 

New songs were learned, new games 
and tricks were taught or played, and 
a wonderful sense of unity soon pre- 
vailed over the entire group. Our car 
was large enough so that two groups 
could gather at each end to sing or 
play games and not interfere with 
one another. And yet we were able to 
gather closely together for our church 
service, and evening devotions. I sup- 
pose that each of us had different am- 
bitions and hopes as we drew closer 
to the convention, but we were able 
to have a common bond and sense of 
unity in Christ as we had our evening 
devotions together before settling 
down for the night. And one thing 
was certain, when we slept on the 
coaches, we certainly were not crowded 
for space. 

We had comfort, luxury, freedom 
of movement, and most of all, a won- 
derful spirit of kinship on our trip. 
But these are things which don’t hap- 
pen by accident. They are the result 
of long range planning, and fine sup- 
port on the local level. Our story does 
not begin on a bright sunny morning 
when we boarded the train in Buffalo. 
It has two beginnings in the early 
spring of 1957. 

When New York synod’s Western 
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Conference met in the spring one of 
the budgetary items was a request from 
the Committee on Luther League for 
$85 to send the pastoral advisor from 
the district, and also an additional 
$150 to help individual leaguers who 
would be traveling. 

The other beginning to our story 
took place in late February when the 
Executive Committee of the New York 
Synodical Luther League met and ap- 
pointed a chairman to head up trans- 
portation to the national convention. 
It was here that the two streams be- 
gan to merge. With interest develop- 
ing in Buffalo, the synodical Luther 
League decided to make two departure 
areas from New York state—one from 
New York City and the other from 
Buffalo. 

The Western Conference committee 
then continued its plans and prepara- 
tions with the understanding that Buf- 
falo would become a “jumping off” 
place for the rest of up-state New 
York. Knowing that such a plan would 
ensure a fairly large delegation, several 
modes of transportation were investi- 
gated. Air travel, although investi- 
gated, was ruled out from the start 
because of its prohibitive cost. Char- 
tered bus and train were the next two 
possibilities to be seriously considered. 
For some time the possibilities of one 
of Greyhound’s Scenicruisers was quite 


tempting, until a little figuring brought 
us to a quick decision. A bus would 
hold only 37 passengers, and from the 
looks of things we certainly anticipat- 
ed more than 37 going from this area. 
If a second bus were chartered, and 
only half filled, then the cost per 
leaguer would be approximately equiv- 
alent to train fare. At that point it 
was decided to take the plunge and go 
by train. (Besides, some of the adults 
didn’t relish the thought of traveling 
over 1,000 miles in a bus.) 

One of the members of Zion 
Church, Niagara Falls, is a passenger 
agent for the New York Central. Ar- 
rangements were begun through him. 
In short order he was able to quote us 
a reduced rate (27%) for a group 
over 25, and also made arrangements 
for us to have our own chartered 
coach on both the New York Central 
and Santa Fe railroads. This was done 
on both railroads with the understand- 
ing that we would have at least 40 
traveling in our party. 

Then the committee began to make 
plans in earnest. Rev. Vernon F. 
Squire, was designated as ‘in charge” 
of the group and became chief contact 
with the railroads. | 

To keep costs to a minimum, plans 
were circulated to carry box lunches, 
so as to avoid the high cost of a Sun- 
day dinner on board the train. The 


National Parks Executive (examining a candidate for 
guide)—What would you do if you met a bear? 


Would-be-Guide—Climb a tree. 
National Parks Executive—But bears can climb trees, too. 


Would-be-Guide—Not my tree. It would shake too much. 
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evening meal was planned for the 
Chicago station (and arrangements 
were made through the passenger 
agent to inform them of our wishes). 
Monday breakfast was made cheaper 
by eating in the Kansas City station 
during an hour and a half layover 
there. 

All along the way, trainmen and 
agents were most courteous and help- 
ful. When it was necessary to change 
trains and stations in Chicago, there 
were passenger agents to meet us and 
see that everything went smoothly. 

It was decided to use the confer- 
ence subsidy for little unforeseen ex- 
penses along the way—gratuities to 
some fine porters, checking of baggage 
in Chicago station while the group ate 
and went sightseeing during a four 
hour layover. Conference money also 
proved helpful in making arrange- 
ments for baggage and individual 
transportation from Kansas Univer- 
sity to the Santa Fe station in Law- 
rence. Here the pastors were able to 
act as spokesman and pay the bill, 
thus assuring the group that they 
would remain together and their bag- 
gage be cared for. 

Dr. Paul C. White, the secretary for 
the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York and New England, stated that 
as far as he knew this was the first 
time a Conference had made such 
financial provision and investment in 
its young people. We felt it was a wise 
investment. The final payment came on 
the trip home, when many finances 
were in an extremely low state. With 
the funds still remaining, it was pos- 
sible for the conference committee to 
buy one good meal on the train for all 
traveling, so that no one would return 
home undernourished. 


Bonny Rhoads, Joyce Riddell, 
Donny Miller enjoy train ride 


unidentified leaguer snoozes 


Pastor Alberti vainly tries to 
share Pastor Heffner’s lunch 
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two poems 


SONNET PRAYER 


O Lord, our God, how often thou hast said 
To each of us as we went on our way, 

“| had faith in thee, and so | bled 
Upon the cross to give thee hope today.” 
Dear Lord, we know the pains that lie ahead, 
We know the sorrows we will have to face, 
So give us faith that when our life is sped, 
We'll know we have not fallen in the race; 
For many runners enter every meet, 
But victory comes alone to him who hath 
Beheld thy word, a lamp unto his feet, 
And kept thy word a light unto his path. 
Lord, fill our hearts with perfect faith in Thee, 
That we may trust — for all eternity. 


by SUSAN WYATT 


NO MORE 


Why this inward suffering 
Something is missing 
My God 

Is He real 

He gave me abilities 
They lie and rot 

My God 

He gave me a heart 

| lock Him out 

Why 

Should | refuse His love 
Open foolish heart 

My idle, aching heart 
Without His love 

You are helpless 

Open 

Let Him in 

And let there be 
Inward suffering 

No more 


by LINDA YOST 
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What do you call your pastor? When you intro- 
duce him to someone, do you know what title 
to use? Most people don’t. Here’s the answer. 
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WHAT'S 
HIS 
NAME? 


A pastor is called all sorts of names 
Most of the time they’re nice names 
Or at least people mean them as nic 
names. You've heard them all—Mister 
Reverend, Pastor, Father, Padre,— 
and sometimes just plain “Joe.” Th 
trouble with calling your minister by 
his first name is that the old adag 
about familiarity breeding contempt 1 
unfortunately true. Very few peopl 
call their natural fathers by their firs 
names. I suppose this is the reason tha 
we avoid calling our spiritual father: 
by their first names—no matter hov 
near our own age they may be, and n« 
matter how well we may get alon; 
with them. Leaguers have adopted ; 
custom of addressing younger pastor 
as ‘Pastor Jim” or ‘Pastor Bob.” Thi: 
is a good compromise between toc 
much formality versus none at all. 

Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodo3 
and some Episcopalians call their min 
isters “Father.” This is a meaningfu 
title. It shows that the minister is re 
garded as a spiritual father. It carrie: 
with it the affection and trust tha 
most of us have for our natura 
fathers. 

Protestants call their minister: 
either ‘‘Mister’” or “Reverend.” Thi 
first doesn’t mean anything at all. I 
carries with it no association of < 
spiritual leader, counselor or pastor 
It certainly has no overtones of affec 
tion or trust. Some Protestants cal 


their spiritual leaders ‘‘Reverend.’”’ The 
word means “worthy of respect or 
esteem.” 

“Reverend” is an adjective. It 
should never be used as a title. We 
have a parallel in the political world. 
People high up in political life— 
judges for instance—are called. “‘the 
Honorable Mr. Smith.” But if you met 
Mr. Smith on the street you hardly 
would say, “Good morning, Honor- 
able.’’ It’s just as incorrect to say to a 
clergyman, ‘Good morning, Rev- 
erend.”’ 

Lutherans have a traditional form 
of address for their clergyman. We 
should hang on to this for dear life. 
We should cherish it because it means 
so much. I’m speaking of the title 
Pastor. Our favorite Psalm, the twenty 
third, speaks of Christ as the Shep- 
herd. In the 10th chapter of St. John 
He calls Himself the Good Shepherd. 
A shepherd is of course a sheep herder. 
It is a person who takes care of the 
sheep. 

The clergymen of the Lutheran 
Church have been set aside to preach 
the Gospel and administer the Sacra- 
ments. This is the food of the people 
of God. They are the under-shepherds 
working in the name of the Great 
Shepherd of the sheep. The word Pas- 
tor means a person who leads the 
sheep into green pastures. A pastor is 
a shepherd. He is a person who feeds 
the people with the Bread of Heaven, 
leading them into the green pastures 


by CHARLES D. TREXLER, JR. 


of the Word and the Sacraments. 

Since the word ‘‘Pastor’” is a noun 
and not an adjective it is perfectly 
proper to use it alone and to say ‘Good 
morning, Pastor” or ‘Good morning, 
Pastor Jones.” 

Just as if life weren’t complicated 
enough, though, we Lutherans do use 
the term “Reverend.” But we don’t 
use it as a spoken form of address. We 
use it the way it is supposed to be used 
—as an adjective. So if you're away 
on vacation and you send a postcard 
to your pastor (we like that!) you 
should address it “The Reverend John 
Jones 216 Church Street, Churchtown, 
Ohio.” Then you start your message 
with “Dear Pastor’ or “Dear Pastor 
Jones.” 

You remember that we said that the 
adjective reverend means “worthy of 
respect or esteem.”’ No pastor is worthy 
of respect or esteem unless he merits 
it by his own personal life and con- 
duct like everyone else. But the office 
of Pastor, the office to which the Lord 
has called him through His Church zs 
worthy of respect and esteem. That's 
why we Lutherans use this adjective in 
front of the name of a pastor when 
we write his name on an envelope or 
a program. 

Pastors are accustomed to be called 
all sorts of things. But the chances are 
that yours will beam with delight if 
you call him what he’s supposed to be 
called and address him as he’s sup- 
posed to be addressed. Try it. 


Sail 


Your Luther League has a five-part pro- 
gram. Do you know why? LLA vice-presi- 
dent Robert Menges supplies the answer. 
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5-D 


LEAGUES 


by 
ROBERT 
MENGES 


T HE five-fold program of the 
Luther League of America is a 
yardstick which helps to measure the 
development of your Christianity. 


Christian Vocation 


Once upon a starless night there was 
an owl who sat on the branch of an 
oak tree. Two ground moles tried to 
slip quietly by, unnoticed. “You!” said 
the owl. 

“Who?” they quavered, in fear and 
astonishment, for they could not be- 
lieve it was possible for anyone to see 
them in that thick darkness. 

‘You two!” said the owl. The moles 
hurried away and told the other crea- 
tures of the field and the forest that 
the owl was the greatest and wisest of 
all animals because he could see in the 
dark and because he could answer any 
question. 

“TIL see about that,’’ said a secre- 
tary bird, and he called upon the owl 
one night when it was very dark. 
“How many claws am I holding up?” 
said the secretary bird. 

“Two,” said the owl, and that was 
right. 

“Can you give me another expres- 
sion for ‘that is to say’ or ‘namely’ ?” 
asked the secretary bird. 

“To wit,’ said the owl. 

“Why does a lover call on his 
lover?” asked the secretary bird. 

“To woo,” said the owl. 

The secretary bird hastened back to 


the other creatures and reported that 
the owl was indeed the greatest and 
wisest animal in the world because he 
could see in the dark and because he 
could answer any question. 

“Can he see in the daytime, too?” 
asked the red fox. 

“Yes,” echoed a doormouse and a 
French poodle. ‘Can he see in the 
daytime, too?’’ All the creatures laugh- 
ed loudly at this silly question, and 
they set upon the red fox and his 
friends and drove them out of the 
region. Then they sent a messenger to 
the owl and asked him to be their 
leader. 

When the owl appeared among the 
animals it was high noon and the sun 
Was shining brightly. He walked very 
slowly, which gave him an appearance 


of great dignity, and he peered about 
him with large, staring eyes, which 
gave him an air of tremendous import- 
ance. ““He’s God!” screamed a Ply- 
mouth Rock hen. And others took up 
the cry “He’s God!” 

So they followed him wherever he 
went and when he began to bump 
into things they bumped into things, 
too. Finally he came to a concrete 
highway and he started up the middle 
of it and all the other creatures follow- 
ed him. Presently a hawk, who was 
acting as an outrider, observed a truck 
coming at them at fifty miles an hour, 
and he reported to the secretary bird 
and the secretary bird reported to the 
owl. 

“There's danger ahead,” said the 
secretary bird. 
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“To wit?” said the owl. 

The secretary bird told him. ‘‘Aren’t 
you afraid?” he asked. 

“Who?” said the owl calmly, for 
he could not see the truck. 

“He’s God!” cried all the creatures 
again, and they were still crying ‘‘He’s 
God!” when the truck hit them and 
ran them down. Some of the animals 
were merely injured, but most of them, 
including the owl, were killed. 


(“The Owl Who Was God” from James 
Thurber’s Fables for Our Time. Harper Broth- 
ers, New York; 1949.) 


Discussion 


Everyone must decide whom he 
will follow. When the animals in 
our story elected to follow the owl 
they made their decision a bit too 
hastily. What things did they over- 
look? Are some of the things which 
we follow subject to the same 
faults (ihe crowd, opposite sex, 
money, TV)? Do these things call 
with a louder voice than Christ? 
The owl’s life was lost because of 
his blindness; if we are not blind 
will we choose the crowds, etc. or 
Christ as more important and long- 


er lasting? Other subjects: cell 
groups (see May 1958 LUTHER 
LIFE), difference between vocation 
(call) and occupation (job), how to 
best hear God's call. 


Summary 

A person has no business acting like 
an active member of the church if he 
does not try to be a “little Christ” 
(Martin Luther’s definition of Chris- 
tian). We know that saying yes to 
Christ’s call to be a Christian is just 
the beginning. Christian vocation, 
which is this call by God, means that 
a person will seek God’s guidance in 
prayer and regular devotions, consider 
carefully in what occupation God 
wants him to serve, and pledge his 
time, talents, and abilities to do God's 
will. Soon he will realize that it is im- 
possible to keep the joy of his faith 
to himself, yet he may have trouble 
expressing it... 


Evangelism 


It was 11:15 when Fred got home 
(he was supposed to be in at 11:00). 
He tiptoed upstairs without waking his 
parents, slowly opened the door to his 
room, stealthily crept in, closed the 
door quietly, reached for the light 


MUHLENBERG-A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


A fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts and 


sciences .. 


. a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates... 


excellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ residence 
hall on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medical 
arts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry .. . 


majors in 15 fields. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 
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witch. Then a voice said, ‘Well, 
what was she like?” 

When he stopped shaking he told 
uimself that he must remember next 
ime that little brothers are never 
sleep when they’re supposed to be 
nd are always prying into a young 
aa affairs. This time he didn’t 
ind too much, though, because the 
ate he'd had with Joan was just about 

e best he’d had in his whole life. 
de was eager to tell all about her to 
nyone who would listen. 

“She’s swell! We talked about 
chool and movies and stuff. She likes 
o chew gum almost as much as I do. 
4 


e got hamburgers after the show; 

e didn’t even eat too much.” 
Ob,” 
latly. 

“Her older sister goes to the same 
fs where I want to go and neither 


responded brother Tom 


f us likes Lawrence Welk and her 
yes are a real pretty blue, both of 
hem. Do you like blue eyes, Tom? 
.. Tom? ... Now he goes to sleep! 
guess I didn’t describe her too well. 
f he could meet her, then he’d know 
vhat I mean. If only he could meet 
each 


Discussion 

Is religion one of the subjects on 
which you have difficulty express- 
1g yourself? How hard do you 
y? Is it possible to introduce others 
Christ through you or must each 
verson find Him without any as- 
stance? Must we speak to others 
pecifically about our faith or is 
tting an example enough? Other 
ubjects: are membership drives 
Ifish? the evangelism program of 
ne whole congregation, P.W. (per- 
nal witness). 


Summary 


“... he that loveth not his brother 
whom he has seen, how can he love 
God whom he has not seen?” The 
Christian must share his religious ex- 
perience during his every moment. 
Each action is looked upon as a test. 
It has been said that a Christian lives 
in a fishbowl and it’s true that a Chris- 
tian is considered to be someone espe- 
cially “‘good” and is watched carefully, 
perhaps with envy. One of his great- 
est opportunities is to show in all that 
he does how real his faith is to him. 
But that is far from enough. What 
about the millions of people in the 
world who need Christ but who might 
never even meet him? 


Missions 


The children’s shadows hurried 
along behind them as they moved 
down the pathway from the school 
building. Everyone appeared to be 
glad that this was the last class day 
until fall—everybody except one sad- 
faced boy who waited outside the door 
for his teacher. The teacher knew 
what he wanted; this was one of the 
many fourth-graders (four out of five) 
who couldn’t come back to school 
again in the fall because there 
wouldn’t be room in the small over- 
crowded building. 

“LI know I can’t go to the fifth 
grade,” stammered the boy, ‘‘but 
rather than quit I want to do my 
fourth grade work again. I'll never 
have a chance for more education.” 

The teacher had to say no because 
the fourth grade room is overcrowded 
with fourth graders. As the child’s 
shadow plodded after him on his sad 
way home the teacher couldn’t avoid 


PD 


remembering something he'd read 
some time before: that a year’s edu- 
cation for a child here in Tanganyika, 
Africa, can be provided for seventy 
cents in American money. 


Discussion 
What can | do about missions? 
Is missions less important than 
evangelism? How can | give my 
money where it will do the most 
good? Define: home missions, over- 
seas missions. What occupational 
opportunities are there in mission 
fields? Where can we get materials 
for interesting mission study? Other 
subjects: current CME themes, home 
mission congregations in the vi- 

cinity, LWA program. 


Summary 

Our love for Christ must overflow 
to everyone. To work through prayers 
and contributions we must be in- 
formed; “to go we must know.” 
Using the many materials available we 
learn of the obstacles to missionary 
work and of the very slow progress 
being made. By telling others of the 
need and by responding to it ourselves 
we follow Christ's command to 
“preach the gospel to every creature.” 


Social Action 

Betty continued talking. She noticed 
out of the corner of her eye that her 
mother was standing in the doorway. 
She knew that she couldn’t have been 
talking to Ruth on the telephone for 
more than an hour and there was so 
much to say. What she’d heard about 
Sue Riley cheating in the history exam 
just had to be told. Ruth might even 
know whether it was true. Her mother 
would just have to wait. Why couldn't 
she wait somewhere else. 
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“Of course,” Betty began, “J 
wouldn’t say anything about Sue un- 
less I could say something good. And, 
oh boy, is this good...” 


Discussion 


Social Action is concerned with 
Christian action on problems in so- 
ciety. Is gossip one of these prob- 
lems? What was wrong with Betty’s 
attitude? Name other areas of so- 
cial tension. Do we have any re- 
sponsibility in problems that don’t 
affect us directly in the areas where 
we live (example: race relations in 
an all-white town)? What is the 
reason for our concern for society's 
problems? Other subjects: Name 
the four steps in solving a socia 
action problem. Name social ac: 
tion’s six areas of concern. Whai 
characteristics must a project have 
to make it a service project? 


Summary 


Social Action is making the pro 
cedure of religion a vital power to use 
in areas of social tension. It is Chris 
tian love acting on the problems o: 
society-building Christian homes 
stopping harmful gossip, helpings 
people of other races, guiding hones 
government, preventing crime by pro 
viding a wholesome outlet for th 
energies of youth. Christians can di 
no less than this in answering God’ 
call when they see social injustices. 


Recreation 


“Hey, mom!” shouted Ralph fron 
his bedroom, “‘is this shirt dirty?” 
“Yes,” came the reply without 
moment's hesitation. “Put on a clea 


” 


one. 


Ralph walked to the head of the 
stairs with a puzzled look on‘his face. 
‘Now just a minute. You didn’t even 
see the shirt. How can you be so sure 
t isn’t clean?” , 

“Had it been clean you wouldn't 
nave asked me; you'd have known. If 
t’s doubtful, it’s dirty.” 


Discussion 


If a certain type of recreation is 
oubtful must we assume that it’s 
irty? Can the Christian afford to 
cake the chance that it might be 
irty? What's” different about 
christian recreation? In what ways 
ight it build self confidence and 
leadership ability? Name as many 
ypes of Christian recreation as you 
san. Why should a Christian always 
ook on the bright side? Other sub- 
cts: Name examples of different 
ypes of songs, of games. What are 
ource materials where games and 
ongs can be found? 


Summary 


Christian recreation is the joyful 
xercise of body, mind, and spirit. It 
srovides refreshment. from routine 
luties, a break from studies, a charac- 
er building experience. It encourages 
ooperative activity and demonstrates 
e Christian’s optimistic viewpoint. 
recreation the Christian gives even 
is leisure time to Christ. 


Discussion of Discussions 


(See LLA Handbook for helpful 
aterials). Define the divisions of 
e five fold program. What is the 
ifference between evangelism and 
issions? Which is the most impor- 
int area of the program? Why is 
‘V first? Why is recreation last? 


Who are the LLA chairmen for 
each of the five committees (see in- 
side back cover of LUTHER LIFE). 
What is the address of the LLA of- 
fice? To what two uses can the 
measuring stick of the five fold pro- 
gram be put? 


Summary of Summaries 


How tall are you against the yard 
stick of the five fold program? Does 
your Christian love express itself in 
all five areas? Check your league pro- 
gram against this measuring device: if 
your topics regularly cover the five 
divisions your program emphasis is 
complete. 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


If you have an experienced and resource- 
ful discussion leader this topic could probably 
be divided into five parts, each for a differ- 
ent meeting. You will want to spend at least 
two weeks on it to give sufficient time for 
thorough discussion. Find good readers to 
read the stories. The effectiveness of the pro- 
gram will depend on the discussion leader. 
The more experienced he is with the five- 
fold program the better his contribution will 
be. Try to get a former LLA or synodical 
caravaner or a conference or synodical of- 
ficer. 

To the Discussion Leader 


The stories are provided to stimulate dis- 
cussion. You must direct the verbal traffic 
using the discussion questions as road signs. 
Try to lead the group to some of the conclu- 
sions stated in the summaries. 

Fortify yourself with extra material (see 
LUTHER LIFE index, July 1958, and December, 
1958, and the LLA handbook, $2.50 from the 
Philadelphia office). Assimilate this informa- 
tion and then use it at appropriate points in 
the discussion. Remember that you must be 
an authority on a subject before you can 
teach it. 
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Really, how bad is it for Christians who live under com- 
munist rule? Here is a letter written by an East German 
communist official to a Chris- 
tian mother who wanted her 
daughter confirmed by the 
Lutheran Church instead of 
being “dedicated” at a civic cere- 
mony which renounces God. 


Not too long ago you had indicated, Mrs. Huschenhéfer, that 
you were prepared to send Renate to the youth classes and to allow her 
to participate in their solemn conclusion, the youth dedication, the 
next year. 

In 1959 your child completes her basic school training—she will 
then begin the life of an adult—new, wonderful tasks await your 
daughter. 

However, a few days after your decision someone knocked at your 
door. He talked to you about the youth dedication. 


His conversation expressed hatred of the youth dedication. 
It was blackmail against it. 

It was trafficking in human emotions. 

It was unworthy of a pastor. 


This conversation caused you to postpone the youth dedication of 
your child until a year after dismissal from school and confirmation. 


The man who had this conversation is pastor in Marnitz. 
His name is Schmidt. 


WHAT DID HE WANT? 
This was his message: 


If Renate takes part in the youth classes and the youth dedication, 
she will not be confirmed. She will be excluded from the church. She 
will never be married by the church, her children will never be baptized. 
He would rather be locked up—so says Pastor Schmidt—than to confirm 

* children who attend youth classes or who have been subjected to the 
youth dedication. 
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This was the message of the parish pastor from Marnitz. 
And what did you do, Mrs. Huschenhofer? 


You felt oppressed and reflected on the matter: My mother and 
my grandmother would never become reconciled to having Renate 
take’ part in the youth dedication and then be excluded from the church 
by Pastor Schmidt. It will cause arguments and anger in the home. 
No, I cannot do that to my mother. That’s the way you thought. And 
the pastor knew about your thoughts. He knew them already in advance 
because he knew your mother and your home conditions. 


That’s why he talked as he did. That’s why he brought you 
into qualms of conscience. 

Does a Christian, a pastor, act like that? 

Christianity teaches love for one’s neighbor. 

Is that love for one’s neighbor, Mr. Pastor? 

Such behavior is called spiritual blackmail, speculation in hu- 
man emotions. 


Why is Pastor Schmidt opposed to the youth dedication? He did 
not tell you, Mrs. Huschenhéfer. In fact, he couldn’t tell you for that 
matter, just as he is unable to explain it to the children whom he is 
giving instruction in Christianity and to whom he agitates against the 
youth dedication. 

Pastor Schmidt has no sound reasons, because there are none. 


Let us hear what Ingo Fischer says. He attends the 7th grade 
in Marnitz High School and took part in the first youth class: 
“In the afternoon we rode to Mentin on bicycle. There at the 
district children’s residence we listened to a lecture on the anti- 
fascist Lilo Herrmann and following that to some music. It 
impressed us all very much. Nothing was said against the 
church.” 


During the youth classes the children visit socialistic workshops 
and organizations, scientific institutions. They take trips to become ac- 
quainted with their home. They increase their school learning at these 


youth sessions. For instance, the origin and development of the world 
and of human beings are explained to them in a correct scientific man- 
ner. Famous inventors, men of research, heroic Anti-fascists were dis- 
cussed—in short, everything that they learn in our socialistic school 
was enlarged upon and studied more profoundly. To this Pastor 
Schmidt from Marnitz is opposed. 


We maintain: 


The pastor from Marnitz is also opposed to having your child, 
Mrs. Huschenhofer, increase her education and secure more 
learning; opposed to having your daughter recognize that 
God did not create the world but that a long period without 
the assistance of a divine being was required. 

It is Pastor Schmidt’s wish that your daughter should not dis- 
cover that there are religious fanatics who fight science—they 
call science lies and they brush aside thoughtful people and 
try to forget them. 


Let us consider Galileo. In the 17th century he was imprisoned 
by the church because he openly confessed that the earth revolves in 
the universe and is not its immovable center as the church teaches. 
The church persecuted him and his followers—but in vain. Today these 
teachings are recognized by men of science and taught in all of our 
schools. Is our school a thorn in Pastor Schmidt’s flesh—our school 
where the very same scientific concept of the world is taught as in 
our youth classes ? 


These are the facts, however: Whoever is opposed to the 
teachings of our youth classes cannot be in favor of the teach- 
ings in our socialist schools. 

Pastor Schmidt is so bold as to fight against the institutions 
of learning where our children are educated, against the 
greatest social accomplishments, from which even two of his 
own children have reaped benefits. 

Whether he admits it or not, he is assisting the forces of 
reaction. 
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We know this for certain, Mrs. Huschenhéfer, that you do not 
look with favor on this. And still you yield to Pastor Schmidt's pres- 
sure and say: My daughter must first be confirmed and then take part 
in the youth dedication. It is your view that confirmation should not 
be renounced for members of your family have been confirmed for 
generations. 

But do we in daily life cling to those things that were the deter- 
mining factors in the lives of our ancestors? Today, for instance, we 
need only turn a light switch and the room is flooded with light. 
Would you then dream of sooting up your room with pine torches 
because our ancestors used them ? 


And consider also: Anywhere above our heads Sputnik III pro- 
ceeds on its course and its flashing signals are a funeral dirge for many 
religious fanatics. You see, Mrs. Huschenh6fer, in daily life we have 
everything arranged in a modern way, for conyenience and for com- 
fort—we live with the times. 

But how about our thinking? 

You say: My mother was confirmed; so was I; therefore Renate 
must be subjected to the same rules. 


It does not occur to you, however, that the scientific discoveries 
of Marxism have uncovered and refuted the untenable views of Chris- 
tian teachings in a thousand ways. Now it is your wish and the wish 
of Pastor Schmidt that your child should learn these false views and 
adopt them. 


And when your daughter later asks: 
Mother, why did I have to do this? 


What will you say then? What will your answer be, Mrs. Huschen- 
h6fer ? 

The school stands for a true, scientific, that is, Marxist view of the 
world for our children. Renate will obviously become involved in the 
conflict between the ideas learned in school and her Christian instruc- 
tion. 


How can you help your child? 


You can help by placing yourself with your child on the side of 
progress and letting her take part in the youth classes rather than 
taking Christian instruction. 


The parents of 72% of the school graduates in this district 
have already taken this step—their children will take part in 
the youth classes and the youth dedication in 1958-1959. 


No one will ask us later in life: What do you know about the 
Catechism, about the Commandments and about the contents of the 
Bible, but they will ask: 


Have you mastered the facts of nature and society? 


Time is flying—it does not stand still. Whoever does not wish to 
be overtaken must go along (keep up) even when there are hin- 
drances like Pastor Schmidt in the way. 


WALTER AWE 
Director of Marnitz High School 
and member of the District Board (Committee) 
of the National Front 
KurT FISCHER 
Assistant Director of Marnitz High School 
Eva BUNGER 
Chairman Board of Youth Dedication 
in Marnitz 


(reprint from the LUTHERAN HERALD) 


Authorities in the East German sector of Berlin issued instructions to all 
party, government offices and factories that no traditional Christmas songs, 
poems or parties may be staged. Instead of the traditional greeting on cards 
of “Merry Christmas,” officials were instructed to substitute: “A Peaceful Feast 
of the Evergreen Tree.” Missing also from public decorations in the streets and 


squares of East Germany were the usual stars and angels hanging from the fir- 
tree garlands. These were replaced by Chinese and Negro dolls holding peace 
doves in their hands. Workers who left factories early on Christmas Eve were 
ordered to make up the lost time on a Saturday or Sunday. 
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What size school should you choose? A small col- 
lege or a large university? Recently we ran an 
article on the big school (February 1959). Here’s 
one on the other side, by LLA’s vice-president. 


by ROBERT MENG 


Small college social events are friendlier; you know everyone 


NO 
PEDESTALS 


“At a ‘Y’ picnic we threw a profes- 
sor into the lake. You can’t get much 
more sociable without getting kicked 
out of school!” 

The student who told me _ that 
knows that there is far more to col- 
lege life than such experiences, but he 
said that a small college environment 
has a lot to do with making such events 
possible. The term small college here 
refers to a co-educational liberal arts 
institution with an enrollment of less 
than sixteen-hundred. Colleges of this 
size have held their own remarkably 
well against the great rise of large 
colleges and universities in this coun- 
try. Seventy-one per cent of the col- 
leges in the United States in 1956 had 
studied bodies of less than one-thou- 
sand, 

From discussions with students and 
faculty members at both large and 
small institutions, I have noted some 
desirable features which seem to be 
peculiar properties of small colleges. 
The fellow who spoke about his “all 
wet” professor above went on to de- 
scribe an activity which on his cam- 
pus is called a ‘“‘fireside chat.”” Each 
Wednesday a small group of students 
meets informally at the home of a 
professor for conversation. Talk cen- 
ters only on the subjects which in- 
terest the visitor; frequently it has no 
direct relationship to classroom work, 
but can be extremely stimulating and 
serves to develop mutual respect and 
closer friendship among the persons 
involved. 

At a small school there are no ‘‘aca- 
demic pedestals’ on which distin- 
guished men of letters stand to de- 
liver their lectures before they vanish 
until the next class meeting into the 
“academic unknown.”’ Faculty mem- 
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bers are available not just as profes- 
sional complaint departments or ani- 
mated encyclopedias. They are con- 
genial friends. 

One college senior put it this way: 
“The most important thing I received 
from college was not printed in a 
textbook, but was involved in the per- 
sonalities of the faculty with whom 
I was in close association.” A student 
may have friendly associations with 
men in all areas of learning and bene- 
fit from contacts which are not re- 
lated to his major field of study. In- 
deed, few students can avoid such as- 
sociations when he drinks coffee at the 
same table with faculty members in 
the snack shop, entertains faculty 
members at the fraternity house or is 
himself entertained in faculty homes. 

The small college seems to attract 
teachers who are interested in the 
whole student. These teachers have 
the entire liberal arts institution at 
heart and, thus, lose a strict identifica- 
tion with their own particular branch 
of learning. By getting to know the 
students personally outside of class 
they can better meet the needs of the 
students with the material they teach 
in class. 

When his teachers take a sincere 
interest in him, the student finds a 
greater incentive toward his academic 
responsibilities. Just as a student at 
a small college learns to know faculty 
members representing a variety of 
subjects, so he is brought into asso- 
ciation with a widely varied group of 
students — bright and dull, serious 
and carefree, male and female, liberal 
and conservative, Christian or non- 
Christian. To be sure there is an even 
greater variety at a large school but it 
isn't as likely for friendships to de- 
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velop there. It’s much more probabl 
that a student will seek company whic 
is similar to himself. However, where 
a student body is smaller classes, clubs 
dormitory groups, and consequently 
friendship circles will include person: 
alities which express a broad range of 
characteristics. 

If a student, especially a freshman 
can have a wide variety of friends 
and can soon become acquainted with 
a high percentage of the student body 
he will feel much more secure than if 
he were among many more students 
He can approach the social events at < 
small school with confidence. Some: 
how they don’t seem quite as over: 
whelming as they do in a large insti. 
tution. 

A junior at a large state institutior 
admitted, “I think I’d have more con: 
fidence in myself at a small school.” 
He probably would be active in more 
extra-curricular organizations. Rather 
than being lost in the dust made by 
the more aggressive students, he would 
be invited and sometimes drafted inte 
service. There are relatively few stu- 
dents in a small college who escape 
appointment to some sort of commit: 
tee during their college career. Such 
an opportunity allows them to partici: 
pate in an extra-curricular activity. It’s 
simply a matter of needing almost 
everyone’s participation for the suc: 
cess of an organization. Since there 
are few students on campus all are in- 
vited to take part. 

Simply by reading the campus news: 
paper and engaging in casual conver: 
sation, it’s possible to know just about 
everything that goes on. A student can 
see the entire academic and non-aca- 
demic operation of the school and ap- 
preciate its organization, Because he 


lisplays interests in a club or activity, 
ie may soon find himself among its 
ficers. And so in extra-curricular ac- 
ivities, too, he finds that he is an in- 
lividual with an important place to 
ul. He then assumes a personal re- 
ponsibility to participate in student 
rovernment, which acts as an effective 
hannel between the student body and 
dministration, and displays the school 
irit. 

All that we've discussed thus far 
as concerned incidental parts of a 
ollege education. It hasn’t been in- 
entional to sugar-coat the hard work 
f earning one’s education. The pri- 
nary purpose when any high school 
tudent considers college is the attain- 
ng of knowledge. The first concern 
f dedicated college professors is their 
york in the class room. It is here, in 
yhat seems like a confusion of note- 


books, polysyllabic words, diagrams, 
textbooks, eager and  not-so-eager 
minds, that a small college makes a 
very real contribution. 

I recall a course which I was re- 
quired to take during my freshman 
year. The particular section of about 
twenty-five pupils in which I found 
myself was taught by the head of the 
philosophy department. From the first 
day I benefited from his vast teaching 
abilities. After a few weeks he learned 
to know us so well that he would di- 
rect particular comments to those who 
were specifically interested in them. It 
was similar to being in a smaller group 
and just conversing with the professor. 
Since then I have taken a philosophy 
course from him, and he still looks 
in my direction when he says some- 
thing which he remembers from that 
previous course is in my field of in- 


e what should be your vocational objectives? 

e how can you plan your career? 

e have you considered all the church vocations? 
e should you go to college? which college? 


GET YOUR VOCATIONAL DIRECTIONS WITHOUT OBLIGATION, WRITE: 


The Vocational Counselor 
Board of Higher Education 
United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue 
7 New York 16, New York 


KNOW YOUR 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTIONS 
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terest. He’s not interested in making 
a philosophy major out of me. He 
wants me to get exactly what I want— 
a liberal education. 

I've learned in a very pleasant way 
the Greek derivation of many words 
without taking a Greek course because 
the head of the Greek department 
teaches a music appreciation course 
which I'am required to take. Men like 
these cannot be interested solely in 
their own field. One of the arguments 
for a big college is the fact that the 
professors are well-known writers or 
traveling lecturers. At a small college 
the professors spend too much time 
with students to receive recognition as 
writers or traveling lecturers. What 
keeps them at a small institution? A 
professor of geology in a small col- 
lege has a stock answer. “Here I may 


help produce a few above-averag 
geologists. But I know I can help 
produce more than a few above-aver- 
age persons.” 

We must never forget that a small, 
private liberal arts college has every 
right to be unashamedly Christian. 
Courses in religion, courses which re- 
late Christianity to culture, may be 
taught and followed in an atmosphere 
of free inquiry. 

The student becomes an individual 
in the eyes of a small college adminis- 
tration. A faculty member who had 
attended a large school described it 
to me, “Sixteen deans... I never saw 
the president; I wouldn’t have known 
him if I’d fallen over him.” But at 
a small school if a student has diffi- 
culty his professor alerts his advisor. 
Everything is done to help him in his 


THIEL COLLEGE 


of the United Lutheran Church 


e An expanding curriculum in the 
liberal arts and sciences and 
teacher education. 


e@ High academic standards. 


e Intellectually vigorous and so- 
cially balanced environment. 


e A rapidly growing campus with re- 

cently-completed, modern dormitories. 

e A faculty whose qualifications 
and abilities are outstanding. 


For information, write: 


OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 
Thiel College e Greenville, Pa. 


thool work. The president takes a 
rsonal interest in the problem. To 
ow that the administration is in- 
rested in him and to be able to take 
vantage, when there is reason, of 
e open door policy which even the 
resident follows, is reassuring to any 
udent. 


The faculty and administration are 
terested in each student not just as 
paying customer of the school, but 
s an individual who is striving for an 
ducation. The effect on the student 
nust be that of realizing the impor- 
ance of the attempt to learn. Accord- 
ng to Milburn P. Akers, executive 
ditor of the Chicago Sun Times, here 
he small college makes its most dis- 
inctive contributions. “It propagates 
. sense of responsibility for the use 
yf what men know.” 


And yet no matter how great his 
‘sense of responsibility for the use of 
vhat men know” a student may find 
hat a small college is not for him. 
[he individual must make the final de- 
ision himself. If the advantages we’ve 
isted will not aid him, he probably 
vill gain a better education elsewhere. 
3ut remember that no institution will 
-ducate him. The best institution for 
1im is the one in which he can edu- 
ate himself. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Begin with a discussion of the advantages 
of a small college, pulling ideas from the 
leaguers. List these on the board. Then pre- 
sent the topic, adding to your list any good 
points you had forgotten in your discussion. 
End with the discussion suggestions below, 

Plan to visit a small college near you, pref- 
erably a Lutheran college. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


HYMN 66 “Come, Holy Spirit, God and 
Lord” 

PSALM 91 (Gloria Patri) 

SCRIPTURE Proverbs 3:11-26 

PRAYER 70, page 376 

HYMN 240 “Now in the Days of Youth” 

SCRIPTURE Proverbs 4:1-13 

HYMN 141 “Father of Mercies, 
Word” 

PRAYER 69, page 376 

PRAYER HYMN 259 “O Lord, Thy Benedic- 
tion Give” 

HYMN 262 “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 


in Thy 


DISCUSSION 


What can a student learn from the per- 
sonalities of the faculty? What is the advan- 
tage of knowing a widely varied group of 
students? How do you benefit from contacts 
not related to your major field of study? 
What does a feeling of security have to do 
with your choice of college? 
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“Tommy,” said the teacher, “I wish you wouldn't come 


into school with such dirty hands. What would you say if | 
came here with my hands covered with dirt and my fingers 


stained with ink?” 


Tommy looked at her with concern. “I wouldn’t say any- 
thing,” he replied. “I’d be too polite.” 


of sardines. 


| was shipwrecked and had to live for a week on a can 


Didn't have much room to move around, did you? 


bs 


sii LIES 


# 


How 


important 
are the hands? 


“I’m never, never going to Luther 
League again!” 

“Aw, come on, Carol! It isn’t as 
bad as all that.” 

“Yes, it is. A pastor should not 
behave that way.” 

“Well, we were pretty wild. 
That’s what made him mad.” 

“But he practically accused me 
of stealing. He ought to know that 
| wouldn’t take his old book. | was 
just hiding it for fun.” 

“| know. He lost his temper. And 
| can’t blame him.” 

“He ought to know better.” 

“But he said he was sorry, after- 
ward. And he even called you on 
the phone to apologize to you.” 

“1 know. And | said | would for- 
give him. | even said | was sorry 
for being mean. But—he’s a minis- 
ter, and ministers shouldn’t do 
things like that.” 

“Your dad sure gets plenty mad 
at you, when you get silly.” 

“Sure, that’s the way dads are. 
They get over it. But ministers—! 
They should be better. Why, they 
should be perfect. | don’t see how 
| can ever go to church again, when 
| think how mad he got.” 

“Aw, come on, grow up! Minis- 
ters make mistakes. Pretty bad 
ones too. If he hadn’t apologized, 
I'd say you would be right. But it’s 
the way he is most of the time that 
counts. And he has sure been good 
to us. Remember how he took us to 
camp and everything?” 

“But he shouldn’t get so mad. 
Look at Sibyl’s priest. He never 
makes mistakes. Why he is even so 
good that he didn’t get married. 

“You call that good? | call it just 
plain silly.” 


ANaAnN=-apSzouw 


by 
JOHANNES 
KNUDSEN 
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On and on they went. Let’s hope 
Carol went back to Luther League. But 
let us look at another scene. The pastor 
visits one of the sweet old ladies of his 
congregation. After talking a while he 
makes the following remark. 


“Mrs. Brown, | have missed you 
at Communion lately. You used to 
be there regularly.” 

“Pastor, to be very frank, | just 
can’t go, since they introduced the 
new ways of doing things.” 

“You mean the use of separate 
communion cups?” 

“It’s not so much that, although 
| prefer the common cup like we 
always had it.” 

“Is it the fact that the minister 
gives the wafer into the hand of 
the communicant?” 

“Yes, | just don’t believe that the 
bread should touch any hand but 
the pastor’s after it has been con- 
secrated.” 

“Mrs. Brown, your hands are just 
as good as mine, undoubtedly even 
better.” 

“No, my hands are not worthy 
of that, and the Apostle says: 
“Whoever, therefore, eats the 
bread or drinks the cup of the Lord 
in an unworthy manner will be 
guilty of profaning the body and 
blood of the Lord.’ ” 

“But Mrs. Brown, my hands are 
not more worthy than yours or any 
one else’s.” 

“Yes, Pastor! You have been or- 
dained, and you are a man of 


God.” 


What is the problem in both of these 
scenes? The problem comes from the 
fact that both Carol and Mrs. Brown 
believe that the pastor is, or should 
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be, better than other people. It’s tn 
that the pastor has been chosen an 
educated carefully and has a gre 
responsibility. But should the past 
be pure or perfect? And can he be 
If he is not, should he be permitted | 
be a pastor ? 

There are many people who belie 
the minister should be a pure an 
perfect man. Unless a church has 
pure minister, and unless Christia 
people who are members of the churc 
are pure and perfect, you can not hay 
a pure church. In fact, this is one ¢ 
the reasons why we have so man 
many small, independent churches : 
America. The members have move 
away from a church, which they fe 
was not pure, and have formed anoth« 
church, which was supposed to be pur 

Are they right ? 

In order to look at this problem 1 
such a way that we are removed fro: 
the many personal things that migl 
confuse us in our own town, let 
look at it way back in history. For th 
is a problem about which there hay 
been some pretty important argument 

In the early days of the Church mo 
Christians were pretty sure that the 
should live perfect lives once they wet 
baptized. (2 Corinthians 5:17 
Hebrews 6:4-6; I John 3:9.) In zl 
tism their sins were forgiven, and th 
were given a new life in Christ. If 
man sinned after being baptized, h 
was therefore dismissed from th 
church. Of course, the little mistake 
were not punished that hard. But if 
man had committed murder or adu 
tery, or if he had failed his Lord und 
persecution, then he was lost. This g 
to be a serious problem, for there we 
not a few who sinned gravely, a 
those who were not caught in sin we 


ery uneasy in their conscience. They 
1erefore started to say that a man 
uld sin once after baptism and be 
iven another chance. And they started 
» make arrangements, whereby sinners 
uld repent and be taken back into 
1e church. 

But what if a minister sinned? Or 
yen a bishop? Could he then remain 
bishop? And could the church which 
- served be a pure church? Would 
e sacraments “work” if a sinful 
shop administered them ? 

The matter first comes to our atten- 
on when the church at Rome elected 
new bishop early in the third cen- 
ry. The man who was chosen, prob- 
ly with considerable wire-pulling on 
s own part, was called Callistus. 
here were many who did not want 
m to be bishop. This was in part 
scause they believed he had a doubt- 
past. It was also because he claimed 
at any sin, properly repented, could 
> forgiven. At any rate, his opponents 
med another church with a different 
shop. 

The case of Callistus is not clear, but 
points up the problem. A generation 
ter the problem became more ob- 
ous but at a tremendous cost. The 
mperor Decius started an empire- 
ide persecution, and many, many 
aristians who remained loyal to their 
ith suffered martyrdom. Unfortun- 
ely, however, many church members 
ere ‘“fair-weather Christians.” When 
e storms came they failed the test. 
me of them fled, some of them 
ned papers to get off, and some of 
em made sacrifices to the emperor. 
fter the persecution many of them 
tterly regretted their weakness, and 
ey tried to get back into the Church. 
ould they be taken back when they 


had thus sinned against God? This be- 
came a great problem which divided 
the Church. Some Christians followed 
the heroes of the distress rather than 
the elected officials, especially when 
the latter were lenient. 

But to get on to the problem of the 
bishops. Another fifty years passed, 
and the final great persecution of the 
Christians was started under the Em- 
peror Diocletian. This was the fiercest 
persecution of them all. The emperor 
not only arrested individual Christians; 
he destroyed the church buildings, and 
he ordered the sacred scriptures 
burned. This book-burning deal put 
the bishops to a special test, for they 
were the ones who were entrusted with 
the scriptures. Some of them surren- 
dered the books and claimed that they 
did it in order to prevent greater trials 
for the members. But it was a very 
unpopular thing, and those who hand- 
ed over the books were called tradi- 
tores. This meant a “‘hander-over,” but 
for many people the word spelled 
“traitor.” 

The persecution finally ended. The 
old emperor died, and the man who 
fought his way to the throne, Con- 
stantine the Great, gave the Christian 
Church a favored position. Licking its 
severe wounds the congregation again 
assembled, and the great joy of peace 
and freedom rested like a blessing 
upon the members. But what about the 
poor and weak persons who had failed 
to stand up and be counted ?, And what 
about the bishops who had been trad7- 
tores? 

This problem was especially grave 
in a great city in North Africa called 
Carthage. The Christians of the area 
had suffered greatly during the perse- 
cution, and. it had grieved and 
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angered them to believe that their 
bishop had been a book-hander-over. 
When a new bishop was elected, and 
when he was not ordained by the head 
of the Numidian church, as was 
usually the case, but by another tradi- 
tor bishop, the opposition took action. 
How could the communion be valid, 
they argued, if the bread and wine 
were given out by one who had been 
a traditor, a sinner? A new and sep- 
arate Church was formed, therefore, 
and a bishop was chosen who was 
consecrated by the “‘right’’ people. 

The new Church grew very rapidly, 
and many dissatisfied people joined 
it. Some of these were grumblers and 
political revolutionaries, but many of 
them were faithful church members, 
sincere in their convictions. In their 
second bishop they found a great 
leader. His name was Donatus, and 
the church became known as the Do- 
natist Church. It became so large that 
it at one time had over 270 bishops. 

The “‘regular’’ church opposed the 
movement vigorously. Even Emperor 
Constantine got into the picture. He 
felt that the Donatists were too radical 
and revolutionary and that their in- 
fluence was disturbing. For a while he 
used his power against them. This only 
caused the movement to grow, how- 
ever, for many Christians said: “What 
has the emperor to do with the 
Church?’’ Eventually, therefore, Con- 
stantine gave up his harsh ways. For 
a hundred years the Donatist church 
grew and grew. 

Those who opposed Donatism were 
not merely moved by tradition or 
privilege, however. They claimed that 
it was a mistake to make the Sacra- 
ment depend on the character of the 
bishop. If this was the case, wha could 
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be good enough to serve at the Con 
munion table? The Sacraments a: 
given by God, and it is the Ho 
Spirit which makes them the meat 
of grace, not the purity of people. 

One of those, who felt this wa 
was the great Church father, St. At 
gustine. When Donatism was a hut 
dred years old, he called a conferen: 
in Carthage to discuss the issue. / 
this meeting the ‘‘Catholics’’ outnun 
bered the Donatists by 286 to 27: 
The decision went against the Don. 
tists, and from then on they were cor 
sidered to be heretics. Harsh measur 
again were used against them, an 
their number started to dwindle. Tt 
Vandals conquered their lands, an 
two hundreds years later they we: 
finally smothered by the Mohamm 
dans. 

Following St. Augustine the R 
man Catholic Church continued to oj 
pose Donatism. It developed the id 
that the Sacraments are effective i 
and of themselves. But it also claime 
that the sacraments are only effectix 
when they are given by a priest wh 
has been ordained by a bishop of tk 
Roman Catholic Church. In a limite 
sense it gave in to the Donatist ide 
when it demanded that its priests mu 
remain unmarried, the idea being th 
an unmarried man is “better” tha 
one who is married. 

When the revolt against the Roma 
Church came in the sixteenth centur 
the reformers discarded many of tk 
Roman ideas about the priests and th 
sacraments. Some of them went so f. 
that they again brought in the en 
phasis of the Donatists. The Chur 
must be pure, its members must 
disciplined, and its clergy must 
perfect. Lutherans were thus forced 


his matter, as in many others, to take 
stand on two fronts. On the one 
and they rejected the Roman view of 
he Sacraments and the priests. The 
sacraments are effective only when 
ey are received in faith, and true 
riesthood has been given to all 
christians in their baptism. On the 
ther hand, they had to turn against 
he Donatist ideas of extremists among 
he protestants. While the Church is 
he congregation of true believers, 
hey maintained, it is also a fellow- 
ship of sinful men. We are both saints 
nd sinners, and therefore it is lawful 
o use the Sacraments, even though 
hey are given by sinful men. This 
's so because the sacraments are given 
sy God. In direct language the Luth- 
eran reformers, therefore, condemned 
+he Donatists, “who denied it to be 
awful to use the ministry of evil men 
in the church, and who thought the 
ministry of evil men to be unprofit- 
able and of none effect.” (See the 
Augsburg Confession, Article VIII.) 

As we noticed in the two dialogues 
with which we began this article, we 
have the same problems with us to- 
day. The Donatist argument raises the 
question whether a minister must be 
more perfect than other men in order 
to be a minister. 

This narrow problem rests in a 
Jarger problem which concerns all of 
us. Can we expect that Christian 
people lead a more holy life than 
other people? If we do expect this, 
how can we, on the one hand, prevent 
ourselves from becoming stuffed-shirts 
and hypocrites like the Pharisees, and 
how can we use the organization of 
the Church to discipline those who are 
grave and wicked sinners? If we don’t 
want to regulate and punish people 


in the Church, how can we prevent 
the Church from becoming just like 
any other club or society? (A side 
issue in the Donatist argument had to 
do with the question of civil govern- 
ment. Does the state, or any other 
form of government, have any busi- 
ness interfering with the life of 
Church people ?) 


The limitations of space does not 
permit all the answers in an article 
like this. If you are interested, you 
can discuss the matter in your group, 
with your advisor, and especially with 
your pastor. Our main concern in this 
presentation is to show that a modern 
problem is also an ancient one. Or 
shall we turn it around: The ancient 
problems of the Church are very mod- 
ern; they are with us even today. It 
can help us in our discussion to see 
what stand others have taken, and 
particularly what the Lutheran Church 
has said in the matter. 


Let us hope that Carol went back 
to Luther League! 


TOPIC HELPS 


Dramatize the first story. Discuss the wrong 
ideas that Carol had. Continue with the 
second story by dramatization. Discuss it 
also. 

Present the rest of the topic in your own 
words. It will have the tendency to move 


slowly if you don’t put pep into it. 
DISCUSSION SUGGESTIONS 


Is any Christian perfect? If we know we 
are not perfect, and cannot be perfect, is this 
reason to stop trying to do what's right? 
Discuss the “fair weather” Christians of the 
early Church. What was the Donatist church 
and what is Donatism? 
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Three major choices are involved in your life: choos- 
ing a religion, a partner, a job. Probably you have 
already chosen your religion. Later you will choose 
a partner. Here is help for choosing your job. 


THE JOB FOR YOU 


by ARTHUR HITCHCOCK 


ie ORDER to develop one’s career 
according to a Christian concept of 
career life, it is necessary to under- 
stand certain basic assumptions that 
must be made regarding the world of 
work and one’s place in it. There are 
four fundamental assumptions. 

1. The world of work has a place 
for the talents of everyone. Some 
adults are very unhappy because they 
are misfits in the work that they are 
doing. For many reasons, some per- 
sons simply do not find their places. 
On the other hand, one need only view 
the tremendous strides being made in 
fitting the talents and personalities of 
mentally or physically handicapped 
persons. into constructive work to 
realize that there is a place for every- 
one. The progress of the world de- 
pends upon each person’s finding the 
outlet that will utilize him best for 


the world’s growth. Wasted talent i 
not only a waste to the individual but 
in the Christian view, it is also : 
waste to the world he could serve. 

2. One can find his place in th 
world of work. Finding one’s plac 
in the world of work is not a simpl 
or a quick process. Persons frequenth 
need the help of school counselors 
college counselors, ministers, teachers 
and others. Through testing it is pos 
sible for a person to learn a lot abou 
himself—his interests and potentiali 
ties. Through conferring with other 
he can learn about himself as a person 
he can clarify his values. He cat 
define what is important to him. 4 
person needs information about th 
world of work. Finding one’s place it 
the world can be an orderly process 
but it takes time. 

3. One has possibilities of succes. 


Most jobs require the ability to work as part of a te 
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in many kinds of work. It is not true 
that there is one round hole for one 
round peg and one square hole for 
one square peg. The world of work 
and the flexibility of persons do not 
fit together quite as neatly as that. 
This is a good thing. The fact that 
eventually one decides upon one career 
rather than another does not mean 
that he could not succeed well in two 
or three other careers. I have known 
many students in high school and 
college who clearly had the abilities to 
succeed in many different careers. All 
levels of occupations offer many possi- 
bilities. 

4. One feels that his work is worth 
the doing. How many times has some- 
one said, “I couldn’t possibly sit still 
and do that all day!’ Yet, that same 
routine work is very worth doing in 
the estimation of someone else. As 
long as the work is not hostile to other 
persons, it can be worth doing. 


Christian Concepts of Work 


In the complexities of life today it 
is strengthening to find a concept of 
Christian vocation coming into promi- 
nence. There are three basic tenets 
to the Christian concept of career life. 
The first of these is: people work 
according to standards of values. The 
Christian concept asks, “What is im- 
portant to you?” Every day in life 
countless decisions are made; some of 
them are minor but all are made in 
terms of certain values that are sig- 
nificant to the individual. Values are 
not always stated openly. It takes a lot 
of “thinking through” to be sure of 
the values one holds important. 

This first tenet of the Christian 
concept of career life holds that 
though specific patterns of values may 
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differ from one individual to anothe 
there is a common core of value 
These common values center, so fz 
as career life is concerned, in fov 
realms: 

The service that one can give t 
mankind through his career, no mai 
ter what that career may be. 

The satisfaction that one gain 
through returns from the work thé 
answers his human needs. 

The contribution that one feels h 
can make particularly well throug 
a vocation. 

The obligation that one can mee 
through a vocation to which one ca 
devote himself wholeheartedly. 

The second tenet of the Christia 
concept is: a person’s career is in bat 
ance in his life. One of the saddes 
spectacles in our world today is th 

erson who makes the working pat 
of his life all of his life. In a balance: 
life one realizes that other parts, suc 
as family living, are also important 
The Christian lives a full life in eacl 
of its parts. 

The third tenet is: a Christia 
makes his vocation Christian. On 
summer I worked as a mason’s helpe 
to meet expenses for college the nex 
year. The particular job was the con 
struction of a church. One day I sai 
to the general foreman in charge o 
the entire project, “I do not quit 
understand; you do not seem like th 
other men on the job.” He repliec 
that he was the son of a minister anc 
that, oddly, most of his life had beet 
devoted to the construction o 
churches. He said that he was deriv 
ing satisfaction from the kind of con 
tracts he won, and deliberately triec 
to win church construction jobs. Her 
was a man who was living the thing: 


or which his buildings stood. He had 
ound a greatness in his work that 
nade him stand out above others 
round him. 

A person cannot live a whole life 
f he neglects to find a Christian way 
n his work. One can be an elec- 
rician, banker, chaplain, teacher, or 
ny other career specialist and can 
nake his vocation Christian by what 
e puts in it, 


Vocations Within the Church 


Although nearly any useful occupa- 
ion can be a Christian vocation, there 
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are those who feel that they can 
realize full utilization of their talents 
only in a church vocation. Church 
vocations are those found within the 
church itself, such as the ministry, 
religious education, religious student 
work, chaplaincy, church social work, 
religious journalism and publishing, 
religious radio and television, inter- 
denominational work, many mission- 
ary vocations, and religious teaching. 

There is a second group of church 
vocations often overlooked. These are, 
as examples, secretarial work, book- 
keeping and accounting, library work, 
management, and other occupations 
that are performed within a church 
setting but the skills for which can 
be utilized in the same way in other 
organizations. Some persons find that 
although they wish to perform the 
skills of secretarial work, for example, 
they cannot devote their whole per- 
sonalities to a job within an industrial 
company, but can do it in a church 
setting. 

Certain principles should be set 
forth as applicable to church voca- 
tions: 

1. The plan to enter a church voca- 
tion usually develops through years 
of planning. The deicsion to enter a 
church vocation does not occur sud- 
denly. It comes about through an 
orderly progression of experiences in- 
volving the usual processes of guid- 
ance. 

2. The decision to enter a church 
vocation is the culmination of a de- 
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votion to a Christian vocation. A 
person’s decision to enter a church 
vocation is a decision that he can best 
develop his Christian vocation in a 
church vocation. 

3. In planning for a church voca- 
tion, a person must know himself well. 
Understanding of oneself is necessary 
in planning any career. This is es- 
pecially significant in planning for a 
church vocation. 

4. A young person contemplating 
entering a church vocation should 
seek the guidance both of persons in 
religious work, as one’s minister, and 
persons in school and college who are 
experts in guidance. A career as serious 
as a church vocation merits the best 
help available. 


Achieving Career Maturity 


Those who find their Christian 
vocation within the church, as well as 
those who work elsewhere, should 
“grow on the job” and achieve ever 
new levels of career maturity. One 
may achieve career maturity in a 
certain job at the age of twenty but 
find at the age of forty that he has 
outgrown the job. Certain aspects of 
career maturity are important to con- 
sider. 


1. A career must be planned. Ar 
individual with a very pronounced 
talent in one specialized realm may 
be envied by other persons. Yet, each 
person simply must look at himself in 
terms of himself and start from that 
point. There is significance in the 
ideas that one has about his lifework 
at any age. For example, the small 
child who dreams of the heroism of a 
fireman, policeman, or cowboy is hav- 
ing an experience that is important 
to him at his age. Although he may 
not become any one of those persons, 
nevertheless his next stage of thinking 
about his future is likely to have 
some roots in his earlier ideas. It is 
reasonable to make these comments 
regarding the development of career 
plans: 

Planning is a process that usually 
continues for a great many years. 
The fact that a person decides to em- 
bark on a particular career at the time 
of leaving high school or college does 
not mean that this is the first experi- 
ence he has had in deciding upon this 
particular career. Rather, it means 
that he has now come to the point 
where, on the bases of his previous 
ideas, he can say that this is his plan 
at the present time. 
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One’s experiences have a profound 
ffect upon his lifework plans. A high 
chool student who works part-time 
n a drug store may not want to be a 
ruggist, because he did not like the 
xperience. However, there may have 
een some experiences in the drug 
tore that he found highly satisfying 
nd from those individual experiences, 
uch as waiting on customers, he may 
uild further experiences that will 
xpand into definite ideas for his 
areer. Experiences in clubs, civic 
ctivities, and the many relationships 
f young people in church are highly 
nportant. Experiences in the home 
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are of inestimable value in deciding 
about one’s career. 

Planning continues through life. 
It has been a common experience that 
during the early years of a person’s 
working life he will shift jobs fre- 
quently. This is a very natural pro- 
cess of endeavoring to find the spot 
in which one fits best. Those shifts 
may or may not eventually have some 
effect upon career plans. One has to 
continue to plan his career as he ap- 
proaches new age levels of life. 

In planning, each person has his 
own system of what is important to 
him. It is in terms of this importance 
that the individual takes some things 
into his picture in career planning 
that would not be of any significance 
to another person. One should not be 
disturbed that some elements are im- 
portant to others but seem unimpor- 
tant to him. 
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2. Career maturity demands con- 
tinuous adjustment. The world of 
work does not stand still throughout 
one’s working life. It changes. One 
must be able to adjust to the change. 
It is necessary to recognize opportu- 
nities in which one can increase his 
contribution to the world. These op- 
portunities are not always in terms 
of money. 

One of my acquaintances left a 
position after he felt he had con- 
tributed everything in it that he could 
and took a position that paid less be- 
cause there was a great need in it for 
the abilities he had achieved. An- 
other man made a change because he 
was unhappy in his position—and that 
is certainly a justifiable reason for 
seeking a change—but when he went 
into the new position that offered 
great financial increases he soon dis- 
covered that he was unhappy in it. 
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“Coke Breaks” which appeared in 
the March 1959 issue of LUTHER LIFE, 


page 16, was reprinted with permis- 
sion of Frontiers magazine, October 
1958. 


The secret was, of course, that he was 
not an emotionally sound individual 
and could not be happy in any kind 
of job. 

The point is that continual adjust- 
ment means: (a.) The willingness to 
accept opportunities that exercise 
abilities at the point to which they 
have developed. (b.) The flexibility 
to understand and adjust to changes 
in the working world. 


3. The whole person goes to work. 
One may be a good typist or adept at 
operations involving eye and hand 
coordination, without understanding 
that it is not simply these talents and 
skills that go to work, but the entire 
individual. One has to ask much 
deeper questions than whether or not 
his particular skills and potentialities 
will be utilized. He has to inquire 
whether he will find the satisfactions 
that can come only from contributing 
his whole person during his working 
time. This does not mean that the 
person devotes his whole time and 
energies to this work. It means that 
during the time he is working, he is 
a whole person in the work and not 
simply a partial individual. 

A person must plan in terms of his 
entire self, but be flexible enough to 
change as conditions change. Persons 
who are trained as engineers, for 
example, are often in managerial posi- 
tions eventually. A person who has 
made a successful beginning in public 
administration may later find more 
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satisfaction in education. A person can 
continue to learn practically through- 
Sut his entire life. Career maturity is 
10t something that is achieved at the 
ge of thirty and remains that way 
hroughout one’s working life. It is 
ontinually changing and a person 
who has the fundamental concepts of 
1 Christian vocation is able to respond 
ind relate these changes to something 
substantial. He is then able to alter 
1is plans as changes occur and as new 
pportunities open to him. 

What is a successful career, and 
what are the steps to it? 

First of all, a successful career is 
atisfying to the individual. Persons 
who go for help on career develop- 
nent when they are thirty or forty 
eats Old often begin by saying that 
hey are not happy in their present 
obs, “but who is?’ There are many 
9ersons who are very happy in their 
work. They are likely to find it satis- 
ying if it is something in which they 
an exercise their entire beings as 
ersons. It is likely to be satisfying 
f it relates in the right way to other 
eople. 

In the second place, a successful 
areer has a good effect on those 
round one. This means that the 
areer not only brings satisfaction to 
me’s self but also brings good to 
thers. 

Success in a career depends upon 
ood planning toward a Christian 
rocation. One should not hesitate to 
btain help from others. In churches, 
chools, colleges, community centers 
ind many other places there is avail- 
ble specialized help a person should 
tilize in planning his career. This 
$ not to say that one interview with 
he minister or one interview with the 


school counselor is going to settle all 
of one’s career plans. Yet, these are 
important aids to the individual as he 
develops his own plans. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Begin by asking what determines success 
in a career. Perhaps you will want to list 
these suggestions on the blackboard. Then 
continue with the topic. Use a blackboard 
or placards to list the various points in the 
topic. 

After the presentation discuss thoroughly 
the four basic assumptions about work, the 
three basic tenets to the Christian concept of 
career life, the principles for church voca- 
tions, and the aspects of career maturity. Ad- 
ditional suggestions for discussion are given. 

Arrange a display of materials from the 
Board of Higher Education, the Board of 
Deaconess Work, and the local seminary. A 
book to tie in with this topic. “The Christian’s 
Calling,” is discussed in the book review 
section, page 58.. 


DISCUSSION SUGGESTIONS 


Explain the statement that wasted talent 
is a waste to the world. Why do values cen- 
ter in service, satisfaction, contribution, and 
obligation? Discuss the danger of making the 
working part of life a all of one’s life. What 
is the difference between a Christian voca- 
tion and a church vocation? How can one 
“grow on the job?” What is a_ successful 
career? 

WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

HYMN 226 “In Glad Obedience to Thy 
Call” 

SCRIPTURE Isaiah 6:1-9 

HYMN 294 “O God of ‘Mercy, God of 
Might” 

SCRIPTURE Jeremiah 1:4-10 

HYMN 195 “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee” 

PRAYER 62, page 374 

HYMN 299 “O Son of Man” 

PRAYER 17, page 364 

HYMN 301 ‘Forth in Thy Name, O Lord” 
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MAY DAY PARTY 
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by ANN SCHULZ 


A May Day party has many possi- 
bilities because of the colorfulness as- 
sociated with this spring month. The 
pastel shades of pink, yellow, lavender, 
green, and blue will naturally dominate 
in the invitations, decorations, refresh- 
ments, and prizes. 


INVITATIONS — Hand drawn 
May baskets or May crowns. The fol- 
lowing is a possibility for an inscrip- 
tion: 

“You may not be Queen of the May, 

But come to the party we’ve planned 

for this day.” 
Time: 
Place: 


DECORATIONS—Balloon — clus- 
ters, large crepe paper bows, and 
streamers. 

Suggested refreshment table center 
piece—May Pole made with pastel 
colored ribbons fastened on top of 
crepe-paper-wrapped stick, with ends 
pinned in frosted marshmallows. 
Marshmallows may be iced with con- 
fectioner’s sugar icing and tinted pastel 
colors with vegetable coloring. 


REFRESHMENTS—Fruit punch, 
open-faced and ribbon sandwiches, 
frosted marshmallows or cookies, and 
mints. 


“For I am queen of the May, Mama, 
For I am queen of the May.” 


GAMES 

Pin the Crown on the May Queen— 
dave a talented leaguer draw a large 
nicture of a girl; also a May crown, 
he size of the pictured head. Play the 
yame as ‘Pin the Tail on the Donkey.” 
f the league is large have a “Pin the 
-rown on the May King’’ going, too. 


Happy May Day—This game te- 
juires advanced preparation, also. Cut 
he eleven letters of H-A-P-P-Y 
M-A-Y D-A-Y out of different colors 
tom magazine pictures, ads, etc., and 
tick them in various places around 
he room on backgrounds to match 
heir colors. (Examples: Black H on a 
ight switch, a blue A on a book cover, 
| white P on a piano key, a gold P on 
. brass door knob.) Each player, as he 
inds the letters (announce that there 
ire eleven of them) jots them down on 
| piece of paper. The winner is the one 
vho finds the eleven letters first, can 
ell where he saw them, and can un- 
cramble them. Special Rule: No one 
s to touch or move anything in the 
oom during this contest. This is very 


important, as even a moved book could 
cover a letter. 


May Day Collection — Divide the 
league into teams of four, six, or eight, 
depending on the size of the league. 
Each team is to find objects from their 
pockets, pocketbooks, clothing, etc., 
beginning with the letters in ‘Happy 
May Day.” 

(Examples: H—hair pin, hat pin, 

handkerchief 
A—Automobile 
address book 
P—pencil, pen, paper, 
penny 
Y—yellow pencil, 
M—money, matches 
D—dime, dollar, 
book) 


The group collecting the greatest 
number of objects is the winning team. 


keys, 


date 


SUGGESTED PRIZES — Stick 
candy, five-flavor life savers, jumping 
rope, ball and jacks, bubble blower set. 


Why does your dog keep turning around in circles? 
He’s a watch dog, and he’s winding himself up. 


5 


by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


Revolution, Western, and Family Problems | 


THE JOURNEY 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Yul is the Russian officer who stops 
an unusual love story played against 
the background of the Hungarian revo- 
lution of October 1956. A group of in- 
ternational travelers are trapped at the 
Budapest airport when the Russians 
move in. Denied permission to board 
their plane they are herded into a bus 
instead and sent off towards the Aus- 
trian border. 

Yul is the Russian officers who stops 
them en route and holds them for 
several days at a border village. De- 
borah is the beautiful English woman 
who is determined to outwit him. 

Somewhat unsatisfactory ending but 
picture is suspenseful and engrossing 
despite the hour length. MetroColor. 
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RIO BRAVO 
Warner Bros. 


For sheer explosiveness of cast and 
story this could well be the one they'll 
have to beat out for top western of 
the year! Holed up in town (altho 
they are the law) are John Wayne, 
Dean Martin, Ricky Nelson, and Wal- 
ter Brennan. 

It’s a sort of bear-by-the-tail propo- 
sition with the opposition determined 
to wipe them out. Turns out that the 
fearsome foursome’ has more fire- 
power where it counts. There’s a lot 
of killing but our boys emerge vic- 
torious and unscathed, a minor miracle. 

Only one bit of singing (Dean and 
Ricky). Angie Dickinson is quite a 
dish, but she’s Wayne’s . . . all Ricky 
has is two hot guns. Technicolor. 


three of the 
fearsome foursome 


of RIO BRAVO 


' 
; 


MITATION OF LIFE 
Jniversal-International 

Two mothers, two daughters, and 
heir life together . . . first on the 
jong, hard road to success; then, later 
m, tasting some of the ashes of that 
rosperity as family problems come to 
olague them. Frankly emotional tear- 
erker, even concluding with a funeral! 


Lana Turner and Sandra Dee are an 
actress/daughter combination, both in 
love with John Gavin. Strong second- 
arty plot has Susan Kohner portray- 
ing a light-skinned Negress who pre- 
tends to be white. Several songs, in- 
cluding a spiritual “Trouble of the 
World” (final sequence). Eastman 
Color. 


ED 
“Say that’s a bad gash you’ve got on your forehead. 


| 
‘ How did you get it?” 
: “| bit myself.” 


forehead?” 
“| stood on a chair.” 


. Dad: You did? 
Lad: Yep! 


“Come, come now. How could you bite yourself on the 


Dad: And what did you learn at school today? 
Lad: I learned to say, “Yes, sir,” and “No, sir.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S CALLING. By 
Donald R. Heiges. Philadelphia: 
Board of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 110 
pages. $2.00. 


The Christian's Calling won't be 
read by the average leaguer—but 
those who do read it will be rewarded 
with a much clearer, more meaningful 
understanding of Christian vocation. I 
hope every Christian vocation chairman 
will tackle it, at least chapter 4 on 
“The Calling of Everyman Today” 
(he can get a copy from his home 
pastor), in order to guide his leader- 
ship in helping ULCA youth under- 
stand their true vocation. 

Nearly everything that the Chris- 
tian vocation committee of LLA has 
said or tried to say since its formation 
six years ago can be found in The 
Christian's Calling, which contains the 
1958 Knubel-Miller lectures. 

Heiges sees as the ‘‘overarching 
theme’’ of the Bible “the calling of the 
people of God,” and affirms that 
“there is only one calling of God, and 
this calling lays claim to a person’s 
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whole life both in the community oi 
faith and in the world.” 

He also shows the need of a mor 
meaningful understanding of “‘voca 
tion” since it is all too frequently s¢ 
sadly misused in the inadequate anc 
misleading terms “‘full-time Christiar 
service’ and “church vocations” in re 
ferring exclusively to occupations fo: 
which salaries are paid by the churches 
He asserts that “every Christian i: 
called to serve God on a full-time 
basis” and “‘the occupation of every 
Christian is church vocation in the 
sense that his vocation comes to life 
in the church.” These are typical of 
the insights which Heiges offers. I 
taken seriously, this book would be 
revolutionary for our modern church 

Bos WALTERS 
Maywood, Illinois 


YOUNG THOMAS EDISON. B; 
Sterling North. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 182 pages. $1.95. 
“Sterling North’s book paints the 

best portrait of Thomas A. Edison fos 

young people that has ever been writ: 


en. It is a true character study of the 
nan, rather than a mere recitation of 
what he did.” Those words are from 
he pen of Charles Edison, who should 
snow something about the business. 
[he book is about his late father— 
[Thomas Alva Edison. 

It’s a fascinating volume! Fortu- 
rately, for the young-personed reader, 
onsiderable space is allocated to Tom 


: eos ; Lr(oe 
idison’s own youth during which time 


1e laid the groundwork for his life 
»f hard-worked-out inventions. 
Edison may—or may not—have 
seen the world’s most valuable in- 
ventive genius; nevertheless, when you 
onsider that he left to posterity such 
tems as the electric light, the phono- 
staph, and the motion picture—plus 
n average of two patented inventions 
very month of his life, then, he must 
e labeled as just about the greatest of 
em all! 
—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


4KU-AKU. By Thor Heyerdahl. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally & Company. 
384 pages. $6.95. 

As usual, when Rand McNally pub- 
ishes a book, it has content and it has 
lass. This one’s no exception. 

Thor Heyerdahl made his great big 
plash when he wrote Kon-Tiki, Aku- 
4ku is evidence that he’s still splash- 
ag. The volume is a first-class writer's 
eport of his expedition to Easter 
sland. It might be called an intriguing 
iece of scientific detective work. 

Long before Columbus was a sailor, 
laster Island was a unique living- 
uarters spot. Its residents manufac- 
ared dozens of 50-ton stone figures— 
stall as houses and as heavy as box 
ars—and erected them in strategic 
oints all across the island. Then, sud- 


denly, activity ceased. Such has been 
the mystery of Eastern Island ever 
since the first Europeans landed there 
in 1722. 

Thor Heyerdahl—with the help of 
his expeditionary crew, which included 
archeologists — unravels the tangled 
history with a most readable account. 
Sixty-two full-color photographs are 
excellent aids for the reader as he trips 
over the island’s history and present 
layout with the author. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


THE DEVIL BEHIND THEM. By 
John Bentley. Prentice-Hall: Engles- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 249 pages. $3.95. 
The foremost sports car writer in 

America—John Bentley—presents the 

world’s foremost sports car racing 

champs in this delightfully put-to- 
gether volume. 

His chapters are about the follow- 
ing nine speed demons and their re- 
spective philosophy of racing: Wilbur 
Shaw, Juan Manuel Fangio, Archille 
Varzi, Stirling Moss, Tazio Nuvolari, 
Alberto Ascari, Richard Seaman, Ray- 
mond Sommer, and Rudolph Carac- 
ciola. 

The book is a real “find” for any- 
one interested in auto racing. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
Write: President, Newberry College, 
Drawer 425 


Newberry, S. C. 
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uielt _Jime 


by DAR ROA 


/ Matthew 20:20-28 

Each day this month in your 
Quiet Time ask, “What have I seen 
here before?” Jot this down. Then in 
a parallel column enter, “What I find 
new here.” For example, secret of 
greatness in 26-27 you've discovered 
before. Being more mature you can 
sight into it with deeper discoveries. 
Memorize 28 and linger with it today. 
28 beats boredom beautifully ! 


2 I Peter 1:13-21 

Gird up pictures the ancient 
athlete who must roll his robes above 
his knees before he can run freely. Un- 
derline set, Christians are not wishy- 
washy about our hope that is based on 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. Revela- 
tion means? Do you live as one who 
has been ransomed at a terrific price, 
the blood of Jesus Christ? 


Acts 8:1-8 

The stoning of Stephen back- 
grounds this paragraph. Contrast but 
Saul. . . . Imagine yourself as an ac- 
complice of the murderous Saul, 3. 
Persecution is not a problem but a 
potential for vital Christians, 4. What 
did Philip talk about, 5? The result, 
8? 
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MAY 


Luke 22:24-30 

You want to be a leader? Th 
secret straight from the Savior is foun: 
in the final six words of 26. Under 
line and think it through. Since “th 
servant is no greater than his master’ 
we become masterful leaders as we re 
flect 27c. In what specific ways cat 
you serve your Savior by serving other 
as a Christian leader ? : 


Luke 4:38-44 

The normal reaction to bein 
served by the Savior is 39b. The onl 
way I can serve Christ is to serve Hi 
people. And He is willing to serv 
everyone. Even He needed a Jonel 
place once in a while. We too advanc 
best if we retreat at times. What di 
Christ preach ? 


Jeremiah 11:18-20 

This poetic passage comes in 
context of deep despair. Jeremiah co: 
plains yet God answers. Linger lon 
with 20. Relax in God’s promis 
once you have prayed, 20d. Compar 
Phil. 4:4-6. 


vi Isaiah 49:1-16 
700 years before Christ was bor 
Isaiah pictured His biography so bea 


ifully. Compare 1 with Mt. 1:21. 

ount mentions of servant. Define 

lation and describe its extent, 6. 

Note how problems are a pathway for 

' will make all my mountains a way. 
e cheered that I will not forget you. 
.. Linger on 16. 


John 11:1-16 
8 When tempted to believe that 
a 


Dain is a punishment from God under- 
ine 4. What does it mean to glorify 
God? Beautiful picture of Christian in 
death, 11. Be confident that your loved 
ones who have died in the Lord will 
and Christ awaking them out of sleep. 
1: 


' 


Exodus 16:2-7a, 13-15 

How would you have liked to 
aave been Moses living with such 
severe criticism? That’s part of the 
orice of leadership. So too with mis- 
inderstood motives, 3b. But God does 
not test leaders above their capacity. 
Underline for you, 4a. 


10 I Kings 19:1-8 


A glimpse of the exciting life 
of Elijah invites us to study his full 
diography in the surrounding chapters. 
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His life again and again witnesses that 
God always provides for the needs of 
His children. 


11 Mark 12:28-34 

Scribes . . . disputing is typi- 
cal.. They were lawyers and should 
have known the top laws of the land. 
Jesus, a carpenter by experience, with- 
out hesitation summarized the Ten 
Commandments. Memorize 30-31. Ob- 
serve that love is the sacrifice that God 
prefers, 33-34. 


/ John 6:47-65 

Memorize 47. Difficult to give 
the way of salvation more concisely. 
Repetition of truly adds emphasis. 
Mark all of the J am passages on a 
special page in your notebook for a 
study of Christ from many angles. 


/ John 12-20-2 6 

Greeks are usually considered 
the intellectuals. The Gospel is not 
solely for the non-intelligent. The re- 
quest of 21 is the unspoken urge of 
your friends as they look at your 
Christian life. A basic law of life is 
25. Secret of leadership again in 26. 


/ John 11:17-45 
Memorize 25. The confession 
of 27 prepares us not only for death 
but for life. The Bible’s shortest and 
perhaps saddest verse, 35. Underline 
if you .would believe you would 
see . . . 40. In science “seeing is 
believing,” but in the spirit world 
“believing is seeing!” 
/ Genesis 14:17-20 
Melchizedek was already at 
Jerusalem (Salem) and a priest of God 
when Abraham came there. Hebrew 
tradition says that Melchizedek was 
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Shem, having survived the flood. Some 
think he was an angel. Whoever he 
was he pictures Christ as Priest and 
King. See Hebrews 5, 7. 


/ Hebrews 7:23-27 

Memorize marvelous 25. Christ 
died once and rose once, but over 
1923 years he has made intercession. 
Since he always /ives to make interces- 
sion for us, take heart! Contrast the 
former priest with His priesthood. 


| Hebrews 9:15-22 

Look up mediator. Covenant 
means promise. Have you received the 
promised eternal inheritance of John 
3:16? Beautiful and meaningful paral- 
lel between a will and a covenant or 
promise. See footnotes for 16-17. 
Protestants who discount shedding of 
blood are excluding themselves from 
the forgiveness of sin, 22. 


18 Hebrews 9:23-28 

Contrast the old and the new 
priesthoods. After death comes what, 
27? Why will Christ appear a second 
time? The Bible uses saved in four 
senses: I was saved (in baptism), I am 
saved (assurance of salvation), I am 
being saved (continuous — sanctifica- 
tion), and I will be saved (when 
Christ returns)! 


19 Hebrews 10:1-10 


Again contrast the first and 
second. No further sacrifices needed 
since Christ's death is entirely sufficient 
to cover previous sins and those certain 
weaknesses that we will be committing 
again. God can and will forgive those 
who place their trust in Christ alone. 


20 1 Corinthians 1:3-11 
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Blessed has multiple meanings, 


GIRLS WHO SEEK 
QUALITY 
Attend 
MARION COLLEGE 
for Women 
write: John H. Fray, D.D., Pres., Marion, Va. 


here “to adore and thank God.” Af- 
flictions have purpose, 4! For a Chris- 
tian even being unbearably crushed is 
useful and with purpose, 9b. A double 
secret of suffering in 10-11. 


2/ Hebrews 10:19-25 


Contrast the mew and living 
way with the old. See how this great 
doctrine permits us full assurance of 
faith? He who promised is faithful. It 
encourages us to encourage each other, 


24, 
2 John 17 

Jesus prayed this “Lord's 
Prayer’ before entering the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Define eternal life, 3. 
Take heart, | am praying for them... 


keep them in thy name... I have 
guarded them... that thou shouldst 
keep them from the evil .. . sanctify 


them in thy truth ... for their sake I 
sanctify myself. This chapter is a good 
prayer at the beginning or close of your 
Quiet Time. 


2 John 12:1-9 


Though of different tempera- 
ments, both Martha and Marty served 
significantly. Contrast the spirit of 
Judas. The fruits of faith in our lives 
can be an attraction to Jesus for others, 
9. 


Lamentations is a hymn of sor- 
“every letter written with a tear, 
very word with a sound of a broken 
eart.”’ Christ was familiar with it and 
nds that it gives expression to his 
gony on the Cross 12. 


Jeremiah 15:15-21 

Cy An extended famine encour- 
ged the people to mock, ridicule, and 
ven try to kill Jeremiah. Though his 
eople were wicked his heart ached to 
ze them suffer. Can you echo genuine- 
1 thy words became to me a joy and 
2€ light of my heart? Take confidence 
1 20c. Underline it. 


6 Matthew 22:1-14 

; A parable is an_ illustration 
long side of a truth intended to 
lumine the truth being taught. What 
that truth in this parable? Is your 
vedding garment teady. Few are 
bosen only because few choose Christ 
f the many He calls. 


27 Luke 23:1-49 


Be your own commentator by 
magining yourself standing at Christ’s 
‘de invisible to the crowd but keenly 
ensitive to every happening. What do 
ou see? Hear? Feel? How does 
hrist react ? What's good about Good 


‘riday ? 
28 Luke 23:50-56 

If you were like Joseph of 
arimathea what reputation would you 
ave? Do you have these qualities 
ow? Christ died for all though the 


24 Lamentations 1:1-17, 20-21 
= 
Ww 


preponderance of women in our 
churches seems to leave the impression 
that men don’t need Christ as much as 
women do. Habakkuk points out this 
fallacy in Habakkuk 2:18-20. 


29 Luke 24:1-35 


This chapter is beautifully 
bright compared to the blackness of 
23. Underline the first word in 24. 
Again imagine yourself as a partici- 
pant. What was their reaction? How 
would you have felt if you were with 
the two going to Emmaus? Does your 
Bible background permit you the thrill 
of beginning with Moses and all the 
prophets to interpret in all the scrip- 
tures concerning Christ? This is not an 
impossible goal for any Christian 
youth. Then you can thrill with 32 too. 


30 Psalm 16:8-11 


Miktam (headline over the 
Psalm) seems to mean record of me- 
morable thoughts. This great Psalm 
evidences David's faith in God's 
promises. Without apology he speaks 
of the ever present Lord making his 
heart glad and leaving his body secure 
and his path of life full of joy. 


3/ 1 Corinthians 15:1-11 

Paul insists that except for the 
hope of resurrection there is no reason 
for believing in Christianity. Actual 
witnesses including Paul attest to its 
truth. There is no other explanation to 
the fantastic change in his life. This 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead is 
the most important and best establish- 
ed fact in all history. 


Our devotions for 1959 appear through special 
arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 
with permission. Copyright 1959. All rights reserved. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


the old Times 


In recent days I was forced to make 
a column-by-column trip through some 
of the April issues of the New York 
Times of the year 1906. As I sought 
out main-liner info, I chanced across 
some strange stuff. Among it was the 
following feature article that appeared 
in the April 2, 1906, issue. 

“Marie Bayrooty, the Syrian girl 
who last year whirled for thirty-two 
minutes without cessation, making 
something like 2,240 revolutions, es- 
tablished a new record yesterday after- 
noon in Barnum & Bailey’s Freak Hall. 
2,990 whirls in thirty-seven minutes. 

“This is a new world’s record, put- 
ting Whirler Ben Ali Hassan in the 
shade by fifteen minutes and nobody 
knows how many whirls. When the 
last note died and the last whirl had 
been achieved, Marie was as fresh as 
paint. She ran across the floor to the 
nearest reporter and pinned a rose on 
the lapel of his coat, remaining until 
her fame had been suitably sounded. 
Then she gave the others a chance. 

“Unparalleled as was the feat of 
Marie, the performance of James 
Mandy, the Man with the Iron Skull, 
was no less interesting to the favored 
ones who gathered at Madison Square 
Garden. According to Barry Gray's 
biographical sketch, Mr. Mandy was 
born in New York in 1881, and when 
still an infant took peculiar delight in 
butting his head against the wall or 
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giving himself wallops on the skul 
with whatever came handy. 

‘He never was so happy,’ reads the 
sketch, ‘as when playmates would 
strike him on the head with sticks an 
stones. His next-door neighbor, bein 
a doctor, one day called Mandy inte 
his office and made an examination of 
his skull. He discovered that instead 
of Mandy’s skull being normally in 
sections, it was all in one piece.’ 

‘‘However accurate the early diagno- 
sis of the next-door doctor, it may not 
be denied that Mandy invited assaults 
upon his head with everything from 
a slingshot to a sledgehammer. He 
broke a plate and a plank upon his 
pate just to show that it was in good 
trim and then got down to real busi- 
ness. i 

“A piece of stone 18 inches square 
and 8 inches thick was placed upon a 
pedestal and a full grown man struck 
it a half dozen times with a sledge 
hammer. The stone remained intact. 
Mandy then balanced it upon his hea 
and invited a continuance of the as 
sault. There was no outsider in the lot 
of onlookers who was willing to wield 
the hammer, and one of the Barnum 
and Bailey’s hired men responded to 
the call. 

“It took a dozen blows, each exert 
ing a pressure of from 500 to 1,500 
pounds to shatter the stone fragmen 
of which flew in all directions. Mandy 
was still smiling. 

“Everything including the refresh 
ments was under the management of 
Col. Tody Hamilton, Barnum & Bail 
ey’s paramount, peripatetic, pyrotech 
nic, palpitant, perspicacious, polysylla- 
bic, perennial, pictorial, polite, percep 
tive, plastic, palilogistic, practical 
peerless, and pre-eminent press “a 


é 
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